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CHAPTER XX. THE PERIL INCREASES. 


Art the appointed hour on the afternoon of the 
eventful day with which we have been so long 
occupied, the doctor of the police force arrived, 
accompanied by a surgeon of some eminence, 
who was to assist Dr. Giles in his investiga- 
tion. It lasted some hours, and all the time 
there was a strange and ominous quiet about 
the house, a silence which no one cared to 
break. 

At last it was announced that the work was 
accomplished, and that the doctors had come 
down stairs into the dining-room, and wished 
to speak with Mr. Penmore. He found them 
looking very grave, and there was an awkward 
silence. ~ 

*T amsorry to say, Mr. Penmore,” began Dr. 
Giles at last, after introducing his colleague, a 
pale, studious-looking gentleman in spectacles, 
“that both my friend Mr. Slade and myself have 
come, in consequence of the investigations in 
which we have just been engaged, to a some- 
what painful conclusion. There must be an 
inquest.” 

* An inquest ?” repeated Gilbert, in some dis- 
may. “Is there any doubt, then, about the 
cause of death ?” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Penmore,” replied the 
doctor, “that, on the contrary, there is no 
doubt whatever that the cause of death has been 
the administration of poison.” 

* Of what ?” cried Gilbert, surprised beyondall 
possibility of self-restraint. 

“Of poison,” repeated Dr. Giles, gravely. 

There was a dead silence for some minutes 
after this. Gilbert required time to collect him- 
self a little, and no doubt both the doctors felt 
that this must be so, for they left him awhile 
undisturbed. 

“What you have told me,” said Gilbert at 
last, speaking in a low tone, “has so entirely 
taken me by surprise, and the announcement is 
altogether so terrible, that I hardly know what 
I ought to say or do.” He stopped for a time. 
“Have you found out what the poison was?” 
he asked presently. 

“We have no doubt whatever that the poison 





which has been administered is opium. That 
is your opinion, too, Slade, is it not ?” 

** Beyond a doubt,” replied Mr. Slade. “‘ We 
have detected its presence quite unmistakably, 
and in somewhat large quantity.” 

Again there was silence. These men spoke 
with certainty and confidence. Yet Gilbert could 
hardly realise that what they said was truth. 
At last he spoke again: 

“Have you formed any opinion as to how or 
by whom this poison has been administered ?” 

Dr. Giles Aad formed an opinion, and a tole- 
rably strong one too, in his own mind, but he 
could not bring himself to give it tongue. It 
was too dreadful to be put into words. His col- 
league was not slow in coming to his rescue. 

“As to that,” said Mr. Slade, “it would be 
impossible, and, indeed, extremely wrong as 
well, to form any conclusion, or even to enter- 
tain a suspicion, till after the inquest has taken 
place.” 

* Quite impossible to say anything till then,” 
remarked Dr. Giles. 

** And when shall that be ?’”’ asked Penmore. 

*T think, if possible, it had better be to-mor- 
row,” said the doctor; “and, unless you wish to 
put the affair in any other hands, I will see the 
coroner on the subject myself, and save you the 
trouble and annoyance.” 

“You are very kind. I will ask you to do 
so,” said Gilbert. 

**T think to-morrow will probably be the day 
appointed,” continued Dr. Giles ; “ but you shall 
know in the course of the evening.” 

The two medical gentlemen rose to go, but at 
this moment the door opened, and Mrs. Pen- 
more entered the room, followed closely by her 
evil genius, Janc Cantanker. Gabrielle made at 
once for the spot where her husband stood. She 
was deadly pale, and looked continually over her 
shoulder at this woman, with the appearance of 
one who is seared and terrified. 

Both the doctors made way to allow Mrs. 
Penmore to pass. 

What is the matter, Gabrielle ?” asked Pen- 
more, kindly. “Iam afraid that this affair has 
frightened you terribly.” 

Gabrielle could only press her husband’s arm. 
Her eyes were still fixed upon the woman who 
hated her. 

“T wish to know,” said this last, addressing 
the two doctors, “ whether ske”—and Cantanker 
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pointed to Gabrielle—“is to be allowed to go 
at large ?” 


“Most unquestionably,” replied both the} 


medical authorities, speaking together. “How 
can you ask? There is nothing against her, at 
present.” 

‘Nothing against her?’ I tell you there is 
my word against her. J accuse her—here, before 
you all! You know,” continued the infuriated 
woman, turning to the doctor—“ you know on 
what grounds I speak, and ow those grounds I 
denounce this woman as guilty of having caused 
my mistress’s death.” 

No person, of those present, heard those 
dreadful words unmoved. Both the doctors 
showed, by their faces and by gesture as well, 
that even to them, inured to scenes of wretched- 
ness, this was no common case. For Gabrielle, 
a deadly sickness came upon her, and, with a 
faint cry, so weak as to be hardly audible, she 
clung to Gilbert for support ; while, as to Pen- 
more himself, all other feeling now seemed to be 
utterly lost and merged in one of furious and 
unmitigated indignation. 

“What!” he cried; “is this to be allowed ? 
Is this abominable and shameless woman to stand 
here before me, and in my own house accuse my 
own wife of a crime, which, as connected with 
her, I cannot even bring myself to name? Have 
I no remedy but slow recourse to processes for 
libel and such creeping means of vengeance ? 
Because she is a woman, I can use no force. I 
cannot tear out the very tongue with which she 
lies against this innocent. Oh! it is horrible to 
be so tied and bound, to stand by, inactive, and 
listen to such words. But what folly is this?” 
he said, checking himself the next moment. “To 
treat this matter seriously, even for a moment, 
is nothing less than folly of the wildest kind. 
The woman is mad. Mad with grief—mad with 
hatred of my wife—which I could see she always 
entertained. Yes, she is mad, but it is a mad- 
ness with which I cannot bear that my wife 
should come in contact. Can she not be removed, 
sir ?” he continued, addressing Dr. Giles. 

“ Nothing shall make me stir from this place,” 
said this terrible woman, speaking for herself, 
* till I have seen Aer in the way of being brought 
to justice.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Doctor Giles, “ that what- 
ever may be your own convictions as to this 
person’s state of mind, her accusations have been 
so serious, and she has altogether gone so far in 
what she has asserted, that it will be necessary 
for all parties concerned that she should have a 
hearing, and that her story should be pronounced 
upon by some one who has the right to speak.” 

** And this you may rely on,” the woman went 
on, “in spite of all your words of scorn and talk- 
ing about madness, that when once I have got a 
hearing, it will be long enough before you hear 
the last of what I have to say. I tell you that 
your wife—and if she were twenty times your 
wife, or the highest lady in the land, it could 
make no difference—I tell you she is guilty. 





Why, look,” continued the illiterate wretch, “at 
what happened last night—she carrying up my 
mistress’s food the last thing, and the poor 
angel dead in the morning. Ah! you may well 
shrink, young woman, but you’ll shrink more yet 
before ’ve done—I can tell you.” 

Tt was impossible that this woman’s denun- 
ciations should be allowed to go on. Doctor 
Giles came forward now, and, speaking to Jane 
Cantanker, said: 

“T think that it will be better for you to keep 
what you have to say till to-morrow, when you 
are certain of a hearing. You can do no good by 
speaking now.” 

The good doctor was greatly distressed at the 
scene in which he was perforce taking part, and 
he felt that if any additional pain could be spared 
to this lady and gentleman—for such he per- 
ceived them to be—such vexation ought cer- 
tainly to be averted. Mr. and Mrs. Penmore 
should be left alone at this time, he thought, to 
bear this trouble together. 

* Come with me,” he said, addressing the relent- 
less woman once more. “ I have some additional 
questions of importance which I should like to 
ask you.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir, I will answer your 
questions at another time. What I have to do now 
is to see that this person is brought to justice.” 

Gilbert felt his wife’s arm tremble as these 
horrid words were spoken. It maddened him to 
hear them, and to think that it was possible that 
they could be said in earnest. 

*T say that I will not have this,” he cried. 
“Tf this madness is to have its way—if this 
woman is to be allowed to speak words which, 
if the subject were less terrible, one might almost 
smile at—at least it shall not be here in my own 
house, but elsewhere, and before some fitly con- 
stituted tribunal. In this house, at least, I am 
the master. I bid her leave this room, and if 
she refuses, it being impossible to use force, I at 
least will leave it, and this lady with me, as I do 
not choose that my wife should any longer be 
brought in contact with a wretch who could 
speak such words against her.” ae 

“ Which way is it to be?” continued Penmore, 
after waiting a moment. “Is she to go or are 
we ?” 

The two doctors both came forward, and in 
earnest accents sought to turn this iron woman 
from her purpose. 

She did not stir, however, and Gilbert, after 
giving her such time as he deemed sufficient, 
drew his wife’s arm through his, and without 
another word passed swiftly from the room. 

It was some time after they had got away from 
the room below, before either Gilbert or his wife 
uttered a word. Strange and terrible thoughts 
filled the minds of both of them; a new and 
dreadful impression was developing itself slowly. 
It was as if a scroll on which some fearful thing 
was written, was being unrolled gradually before 
their terror-stricken eyes. What was written 
on that scroll was confused and unmeaning at 
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first, but as they gazed, the characters assumed 
a certain clearness and coherency, becoming at 
last intelligible. The forms seen dimly in the 
darkness took shape now, and grim and ghastly 
forms they were. 

Gilbert was the first to break the silence. 

“What did that dreadful woman mean?” he 
asked. “ What—what,” and here he hesitated 
in spite of himself—“was that she said about 
last night ?” 

The events of that past day and night were 
ranging themselves in order in Gabrielle’s mind 
as her husband spoke. Every little thing that 
had taken place was being repeated before her 
mental vision. 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she cried, “ what have I done? 
T do not even dare to think of what may come 
of it.” 

“Come of what?” he repeated mechanically. 
He would not own to himself even that he 
knew. 

“Of all that took place yesterday,” continued 
Gabrielle; “of the words that passed between 
us—the angry words, and then what followed. 
That last food which she partook of coming 
through my hands, and after that—her—her 
DEATH.” 

Penmore could not repress a groan of anguish. 
With his quick perception and legal training he 
could not help seeing how easily what had hap- 
pened on the previous day might be misrepre- 
sented, and what a fearful strength of evidence 
might thus be accumulated against his wife. 

“Will they kill me, Gilbert?” she asked. 
“ What will they do to me?” 

Her husband gazed at her as if hardly under- 
standing what she said. 

“They will suspect you, that is what I fear,” 
he answered at last. “The horrible coherency 
with which these things hang together, may make 
them suspect you, and that is bad enough—bad 
enough,” he repeated. 

They sat side by side silent for a while, their 
cold hands locked together. There was much of 
the boy and girl about them still. They had sat 
so in the old West Indian time, when their first 
sorrow, the dread of separation, had come upon 
them. 

The husband seemed now to be almost the 
greater sufferer of the two. From time to time 
a sort of shudder passed through all his frame. 
He seemed unable to help dwelling on those 
dreadful and damning circumstances. “ Great 
Heaven!” he cried, but faintly, and as if some 
hideous sight were revealed to his eyes, “ what 
evidence in wicked hands ;” and then he repeated, 
as if it were some dreadful refrain, those words, 
“The last food partaken of at night, by her who 
was to die before the morning.” 

Gabrielle uttered a faint cry. The same 
thoughts which had passed through her hus- 
band’s mind were in hersalso. Link by link the 
great chain of evidence which might be turned 
against her, seemed to become developed before 

the eyes of both husband and wife. 





“Oh, Gilbert,” cried the latter after a time, 
“you will not hate me for what I have done. I 
don’t mean what I have done; you can’t hate me 
for that, because I only sought to make my peace 
with her, but for the dreadful consequences, the 
disgrace that may come of it. Oh, Gilbert, dar- 
ling, whatever I may have to suffer, let it not be 
in one way, dear, not in losing you, my love. 
You will still love me and trust me whatever 
happens, will you not, and never iet even one 
unkind thought come between us to separate 
us?” 

Gilbert caught her in his arms before she could 
say more, and reassured her with such loving 
words as made her happy even in the inidst of all 
this anxiety and misery. They were together, 
and they loved each other, and while this was so, 
they could not be utterly unhappy. 

They sat silent and full of thought for some 
time, and might have continued so much longer, 
had they not been disturbed by various strange 
noises below in the passage, and the sound of 
voices and of a suppressed sobbing. 


CHAPTER XXI, AFFECTIONATE RELATIVES. 
Ir was just as the light was fading fast on the 
evening of this dreadful day, that a cab, heavily 
laden with luggage, drove up to the door of the 
house in Beaumont-street. The head of a good- 


looking gentleman was thrust out of one of the 
windows of the vehicle, and then, as if he were 
impatient, his arm followed, and his hand turned 


the handle of the cab door. 

The contents of the cab seemed to indicate 
less that the occupant had come off a journey | 
than that he was making a move from one place 
of residence to another, for, although there were 
not wanting certain boxes and portmanteaus on 
the roof of the cab, that vehicle was also loaded 
both outside and in with a great many such 
knick-knacks as sofa-cushions, chimney-piece 
ornaments, large meerschaum pipes, and other 
similar articles, which people do not usually 
carry about with them loose, when travelling. 
Above all, there was in the interior of the cab a 
pair of very handsome kettle-drums, and about 
these the owner was so solicitous that, as soon 
as he-was out of the conveyance, he caused them 
to be brought out also, and placed beside him 
on the stone before the door, which a moment 
afterwards was opened by no less a person than 
Jane Cantanker. 

Mr. Lethwaite, whom the drums have doubt- 
less already proclaimed to the reader, was so 
solicitous about these instruments, that, without 
observing who had let him in, he at once bore 
them with the tenderest care into the house, and 
deposited them in a place of safety behind the 
dining-room door. 

* Are the rooms ready for me?” asked Leth- 
waite, turning round as soon as he thought the 
drums were safe, and not perceiving in the dusk 
of the evening whom he was addressing, 

“No, sir—they are not,” replied a voice, which 
Lethwaite recognised immediately; “and any- 
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thing so indecent as this, I could not have be- 
lieved would have taken place, even in ¢his ill- 
regulated house.” 

Mr. Lethwaite stood in great fear of Can- 
tanker. “I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” he 
said, with his native politeness; “I am ex- 
tremely sorry. I was told to come to-day.” 

**Oh yes, no doubt ; chey knew what was going 
to happen, .and they didn’t want to have their 
rooms unlet for so much as a single hour. But 
it’s all of a piece—it’s all of a piece. There, 
you’d better go up-stairs, hadn’t you, and take 
your drums with you? You'll find them up 
there as you won’t easily disturb. Oh, Lord! 
oh, Lord! that I should live to see this day.” 
And the wretched woman burst into a fit of 
suppressed sobbing, and disappeared down the 
kitchen stairs. 

It was an unfortunate coincidence this, truly. 
Gilbert had told his friend that the rooms would 
be vacant, and had appointed him to come, and 
then, in the agitation and confusion of what had 
happened since, had forgotten all about it, as 
well he might. It was unfortunate, too, that 
the door should have been opened on this occa- 
sion by Cantanker herself. The fact is, that she 
had been waiting for some time in the passage, 
expecting the arrival of something—something 
that generally arrives in the dusk of the evening 
—the last piece of furniture that any of us have 
need of in this world. Expecting that, she had 
opened the door, and then she had found Mr. 
Lethwaite with his drums. In this world the 
grotesque intrudes everywhere, cheek by jowl, 
with the terrible, and no true narrator of earthly 
sorrows is he who denies that ghastly element 
its place. 

The noise made by the arrival of Lethwaite’s 
luggage, the sound of voices and of sobbing, had, 
as we have seen, reached—for sound travels 
easily in cheaply-built houses—to the room where 
Gilbert and his wife were sitting. 

Penmore came out upon the landing to ascer- 
tain what new thing was amiss, and hearing 
Lethwaite’s voice, the memory of what he had 
told his friend about the rooms being ready for 
a new tenant on this very day, flashed upon him, 
and, in one moment, he understood what was 
going on below. 

He went down stairs at once, and found Julius 
Lethwaite in the passage, ignorant still of what 
had happened, and entirely confused and be- 
wildered at the reception which he had met 
with. 

“Good Heavens, Penmore!” he cried, alarmed, 
as well he might be, at his friend’s altered ap- 
pearance, what can be the matter ?” 

It was soon told. It was not indeed necessary 
to speak of those alarming presentiments with 
which Gilbert and his wife had just been occu- 
pied. Time enough for those when it should be 
proved that there was ground for such appre- 
hensions. Time enough to-morrow, when the 
jury should have assembled, and pronounced 
their verdict. It was enough now to tell the 











sad story of Miss Carrington’s sudden death, 
together with the cause to which that death was 
attributed by the medical man. 

Lethwaite was sincerely distressed at what he 
heard. He foresaw hindrance, and trouble, and 
inconvenience—though of course, at present, 
nothing more—for his friend ; and his offers of 
service were so anxiously put, that Penmore ac- 
tually gave him some small commission to 
execute, in order to set him at rest. 

Julius Lethwaite was a man of infinite tact, 
and he saw in amoment, that just for the 
moment, the kindest thing he could do would be 
to go. Soin avery few minutes the cab which 
had deposited him in Beaumont-street was loaded 
again, and he was soon on his way—drums and 
all—back to the place from whence he came, and 
where he knew that he could still find shelter for 
the present. 

And there were many demands made now upon 
Penmore’s attention which served, perhaps use- 
fully, to distract it from those melancholy fore- 
bodings which had taken such a hold upon his 
mind. First came a messenger to announce that 
the coroner would hold an inquest on the morrow 
at a neighbouring public-house, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. The jury would have to visit the 
house in Beaumont-street, and it was requested 
that all things might be in readiness for their 
reception. 

Soon after this message had been received, 
Captain Scraper made his appearance. Rumours 
of what had happened had reached him, and the 
boarding-house where, it will be remembered, the 
deceased lady had several friends, was all in com- 
motion about the affair. Captain Scraper took a 
very important tone, and, horrible as it seems to 
say so, actually appeared to have a great relish 
for what was going on, and to find considerable 
consolation in uttering a great many big phrases 
about its being a “ most mysterious affair,” and 
as to the “necessity of investigation.” And he 
even seemed to be disposed to give Gilbert him- 
self a hint or two as to what had best be his own 
course of conduct, and how it would be right for 
him to “communicate at once with the late Miss 
Carrington’s relations,” and to “lose no time in 
applying to her men of business, whoever they 
might be,” without once pausing to inquire 
whether or no some such steps might not already 
have been taken. There was a certain quiet dig- 
nity, however, about the manner in which Pen- 
more informed the captain that all these things 
which he had been kind enough to suggest, had 
already been attended to, which had a consider- 
able effect in subduing the military gentleman’s 
tone. Gilbert Penmore was the kindest and 
gentlest creature breathing, but from the moment 
that he had reason to suspect that any one was 
taking a liberty with him, he became a very dif- 
ferent person, and very difficult to deal with. 

And lastly, the captain being disposed of, came 
no less a person than Mr. Jephson, of the firm of 
Jephson and Field, Miss Carrington’s solicitors. 
Mr. Jephson, it will perhaps be remembered, 
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was one of that party of attorneys whom Julius 
Lethwaite had got together to meet our hero, 
and who had laughed at his foreign accent as did 
the rest. The information brought by this 
asthmatic gentleman was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. He knew of no will. Ifthere was one, it 
must be among Miss Carrington’s papers that 
had been in her own possession. There certainly 
was none among the documents in the possession 
of the firm which he represented. At the proper 
time it would be necessary to make an examina- 
tion of the deceased lady’s papers with a view to 
the discovery of a will. In the event of no such 
document being found, her property would go 
to her next of kin. 

A new source of uneasiness became revealed 
to Gilbert Penmore as those last words dropped 
casually from the attorney’s lips. To the best 
of Gilbert’s knowledge, he himself and his own 
immediate relatives would turn out to be the 
persons thus alluded to, and if thus a benefit 
should actually accrue to him from Miss Carring- 
ton’s death, here would be more ground at once 
for those suspicions which had been insinuated 
by Jane Cantanker ; a new link, in short, in that 
horrible chain which circumstances seemed to be 
winding around his poor Gabrielle, encroaching 
like the coils of a serpent on her freedom, and 
even—on what besides ?—on her life ? 

Oh! truly it might be so—who could tell? 
Who could say whither all these cruel indications 
were tending, or in what direction they pointed ? 

This new feature in the case did really seem to 
be all that was wanting to complete it as a piece 
of the strongest circumstantial evidence that 
could be conceived. Here was additional motive 
for a crime brought forward in the shape of profit 
to be obtained by its commission. Before this 
new element had been introduced, the motive 
which might have been alleged was purely of a 
vindictive character, but now here was a distinct 
advantage to be gained by the death of this un- 
fortunate lady. Her life stood between a certain 
person and gain, and that life had been success- 
fully assailed by a dose of poison. Such proof 
against the person to be profited by the death was 
damning, and would require counter-evidence of 
the most powerful kind to set it aside. 

And where was such counter-evidence to come 
from? Before this supposition of guilt which 
was set up against Gabrielle could be got rid of, 
some other theory would, of necessity, have to be 
put forward. The quantity of opium found in 
the post-mortem examination, how was it to be 
accounted for? By some means or other that 
amount of poison had been conveyed into the 
system of the deceased lady. Some person or 
other had been instrumental in introducing that 
poison; now who was that person? Who had 
anything to gain by the lady’s death? . Who had 
had access to her? Who had had the opportunity 
of administering the deleterious drug? Was it 
her servant? So far from gaining by her mis- 
tress’s death, the woman would be a great loser by 
it. Had Miss Carrington made a will, she would 





in all probability have left some considerable sum 
as a provision for one who had so long been 
dependent upon her. But there seemed every 
reason to suppose that there was no will, and in 
that case Jane Cantanker would not inherit a 
single farthing. 

The only other theory that was deserving of a 
moment’s consideration was that of self-destruc- 
tion. Was this poison administered by the lady’s 
own hand? There was not one tittle of evidence 
in support of this view of the case. There had 
been nothing in the bearing or conversation of 
the late Miss Carrington to indicate that she had 
ever had such a thing in contemplation. There 
was nothing in her circumstances, pecuniary or 
otherwise, to lead her to it. She had never been 
heard to express herself at any time as being 
weary of life, or having any sorrow pressing on 
her, the only remedy for which would be death. 

No doubt, in the course of the inquiries which 
would now be set on foot, there would be every 
attempt made to ascertain whether Miss Carring- 
ton had had any quantity of the poison by which 
she had died, in her possession, or whether she 
had recently purchased some at any of the 
chemists’ shops in the neighbourhood. If none 
could be found, nor any indication gained of such 
purchase having been made, the supposition of 
her having died by her own hand would be very 
much weakened, and the opposite theory, that 
the poison had been administered by some one 
else, would be proportionately strengthened. 

And then would return the old question, who 
was that some one else? with the old difficulty 
of finding any satisfactory answer to it. That 
question came back from time to time in a sort 
of regular rotation to Gilbert’s mind, and still he 
could make nothing of it. All through that 
night, while Gabrielle slept the sleep of pure ex- 
naustion, he kept weary watch, and sought, as 
best he might, to reduce this chaos of monotonous 
thought which racked his brain, to some sort of 
order. Itwasaterrible night. Most of us have 
known something sufficiently like it to give us an 
idea, though a faint one, of what the poor fellow 
went through, 

There is luckily a limit to our powers of endur- 
ance, and when the morning dawned, and showed 
him that sweet innocent face beside ‘him, he said 
to himself, “It cannot be but that she will be 
taken care of, and brought through this and every 
other trouble, to happiness;” and with that 
thought, and a certain uplifting of his heart with 
which it is not for us to meddle, he fell into a 
quiet sleep. 

Such seasons of refreshment come to us from 


| time to time, even in the midst of our worst 


troubles, and give us force with which to endure 
their renewed attacks. 


That night Jane Cantanker kept a double 
watch—a watch on the living and the dead. 
She sat, indeed, by the bedside of her dead mis- 
tress, but it was with the door of the room partly 
open; so that the slightest noise in the house, 
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such as might be made by any attempt to escape 
on the part of Gabrielle Penmore, must certainly 
have caught her attention instantly. 

And ever and anon she would steal to the 
door, and, with outstretched neck and suspended 
breath, would listen till the very stillness seemed 
a sound, and the solitude a presence. 


CHAPTER XXTI. AN UNIMPRESSIVE CEREMONY. 


THE inquest was held in the large upper room 
of the Duke of Cumberland public-house, which 
was not many doors off from the house in Beau- 
mont-street, with which we have had so much to 
do. The coroner was a gentleman of skill and 
experience. The jury included among its num- 
bers, as usual, a few men of sense and discretion, 
and a good many exceedingly opinionated gentle- 
men, with thick skulls, and a great opinion of 
their own powers of discernment and obser- 
vation. 

\Although the inquest itself was held at the 
adjacent public-house, it was, of course, neces- 
sary that the jury should visit the house in which 
the death had taken place, in order that they 
might go through the necessary preliminary of 
inspecting the body of the person whose death 
was to be the subject of inquiry. What a house- 
ful it seemed as they came crowding into the 
passage, and trooping up the narrow stair- 
case, and bulging against the banisters, that 
were so weak and yielding. They looked about 
them, too, as if they expected to see something 
bearing upon the case in every corner of the 
house. 

In the room, ¢#e room, which they had come 
to visit, they were received by Jane Cantanker, 
and many were the furtive glances directed to- 
wards her by such members of the jury as had 
already heard rumours of the attachment of this 
woman to her late mistress, and of the suspicions 
of foul play which she was said to entertain. 
The woman’s looks were terrible. The watch 
she had kept, the emotion she had undergone, 
had told upon her already. She was not weep- 
ing now, but her eyes were red and raw-looking, 
and fierce suspicion glared out of them, so that 
none of those present cared to encounter their 
glances. The jury had not much to say, nor any 
reason for remaining long where they were. 
This was not a case where there were wounds 
to inspect, or tracks of blood to follow, or im- 
plements of violence to examine. Looking on 
that face, on which the awful majesty of Death 
had settled, it seemed a sort of impertinence 
almost to doubt about the manner of this unfor- 
tunate lady’s decease —the expression was so 
calm and so quiet. 

The jurymen lingered about a little while, 
looked at the prints against the wall, and at the 
different objects on the chimney-piece, and then 
they began to descend the stairs in the same 
order as they had come up, but with something 
more of alacrity. They had got over that sight 
which we all flinch from a little. They had got 





out of the presence of Death, and, say what you 
will, it was a relief. 

Before leaving, the coroner had ventured to 
make an inquiry : 

“Had anything been found?” meaning any 
bottle or other vessel which might have contained 
the poison. ‘ 

“Every part of the room had been searched 
diligently,” was the answer, “ but nothing of the 
kind had been discovered.” The woman stood 
glaring like a tigress by the dead body of her 
mistress. “It was not likely that anything of 
the kind would be found among her mistress’s 
things,” she said. 

The coroner felt that this was not the moment 
to ask any more questions. He would shortly be 
able to put them more authoritatively in his pro- 
fessional capacity. So he withdrew to the Duke 
of Cumberland, where the jury was already as- 
sembled, and whither he was shortly followed 
by Jan@ Cantanker, who was indeed one of the 
principal witnesses to be examined that day. 

There are few ceremonials connected with our 
administration of justice which are less impos- 
ing, less picturesque, if the expression may be 
allowed, than that first judicial inquiry which it 
is the business of the coroner to institute in all 
cases of a suspicious nature, and which is called 
an inquest. It can be held anywhere, is held 
oftenest, perhaps, at a public-house, and seldom, 
indeed, in any building where anything of archi- 
tectural pretension can give dignity to the scene. 
There are no court-ushers, no officials in cos- 
tume, no judges in scarlet robes, or even barris- 
ters in wigs and gowns. The coroner and jury 
sit at a table which was probably the night before 
used by the members of some convivial meeting, 
and is indented with the scars which have becn 
left by pewter pots beaten against the board by 
enthusiastic gentlemen in token of applause. It 
is, for the most part, a squalid scene. Squalid 
people, in the main, are examined at such tribu- 
nals, and the circumstances which are elicited 
are, for the most part, squalid also. 

Gin, beer, stale tobacco, stunted forms, con- 
tracted foreheads, blackened eyes, greasy fustian 
clothing, servile grovelling, savage effrontery, 
drunkenness, violence, and crime in general, all 
these are important elements which go to make 
up, in the mass, the kind of life which it is most 
commonly the business of coroners to look into 
in the course of their inquiries, and very grateful 
we ought to be to those who undertake to face 
such unpalatable things in the performance of a 
public duty. 

This present inquiry, however, was of a dif- 
ferent sort; and it is rare for a coroner’s jury to 
be brought together to inquire into circumstances 
with which people in the station of life occupied 
by our various characters are mixed up. “Quite 
genteel life, you know,” the beadle had said, 
when arguing with a gentleman in the green- 
grocery line who didn’t want to attend. ‘“Con- 
nected with the governments of our West India 





Hislands, and practising the bar as a profession, 
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It’s a case, sir, as you'll hear of again, and be 
proud to say, in after years, that you was mixed 
up with it from the first.” 

The inquest which was organised for the pur- 
pose of making due inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the death of Diana Carrington, 
was not a more impressive ceremony than others 
of its class. The coroner sat at the end of the 
table, and was “faced” by the foremost juryman. 
The others were seated round the table in no 
particular order. There was that curious hard- 
ness about the manner of the coroner which is 
commonly observable in all persons who are much 
mixed up professionally with death and with 
scenes of horror and suffering. Brisk, energetic, 
little ready to be drawn aside into a consideration 
of collateral issues, destitute, apparently, of feel- 
ing, this man did his work well, and, in every 
practical point, tenderly and considerately. A 
smart man this, very particular as to his attire, 
and not ill-provided with chains and breloques. 
There was not a better watch in the parish than 
that which ticked against his healthy and spare 
abdomen. 

“Well, gentlemen,” began the coroner, after 
the inevitable sotto voce consultations with the 
beadle and one or two other officials had been 
gone through, and after the invariable messenger 
had been despatched in search of somebody or 
something, and had then been called back for 
supplementary promptings, and then despatched 
again—“ well, gentlemen, we are met together 
to inquire into the circumstances attending the 
death of this lady, Diana Carrington, whose re- 
mains you have just seen, and who seems to have 
come by her death in rather a suspicious manner, 
the deceased having retired to rest in her usual 
state of health, and having been found next morn- 
ing dead in her bed. It will be your business, 
gentlemen, to ascertain how the deceased lady 
came by her death, and to examine such witnesses 
as are most likely to be able to throw some light 
upon the subject. Are the witnesses all here, 
Robbins ?” 

“Yes, your worship.” 

Who stands first on the list ?”” 

* Jane Cantanker, your worship.” 

* Call Jane Cantanker,” said the coroner. 

Jane Cantanker was there already, with dry 
red glaring eyes, like a she-wolf deprived of her 
whelps. She was perfectly self-possessed and 
unembarrassed. Embarrassment belongs to those 
who are occupied with themselves, Cantanker 
was engrossed with other matters. Her mistress 
lay dead. How had she died? 

The examination of this witness was about to 
commence, when it became understood that she 
had some preliminary observations to make. 

“T wish to say something of importance before 
I am examined,” said Cantanker. 

* What have you to say?” asked the coroner. 

“There is a person connected with this case,” 
she said abruptly, “ whom I suspect of foul play, 
and I wish to know whether any steps can be 
taken to ensure her being kept in custody while 











the inquiry goes on. I speak of Mrs. Penmore, 
the lady of the house in which my mistress 
died.” 

“The lady will be examined at the proper 
time,” said the coroner, referring to a paper in 
his hand. “Inthe mean time, the jury cannot 
listen to any denunciations on your part. You 
must give your evidence as the other wit- 
nesses will, and it will be for the jury to de- 
cide to whom, if to any one, suspicion should 
attach.” 

The evidence then followed. This is not the 
proper place in which to give it. It is enough 
to say that what the witness had stated previ- 
ously to Dr. Giles in his consulting-room, was 
again gone through, the witness dwelling, how- 
ever, with additional insistance upon the un- 
natural eagerness, as she called it, which Mrs. 
Penmore had manifested in her request to be 
allowed to supply Cantanker’s place in taking the 
supper-tray up-stairs with her own hands. She 
dwelt on this, and made much of it, as she did of 
the fact that, in going up-stairs with those re- 
freshments, Mrs. Penmore had stepped aside into 
the room on the first floor, remaining there some 
little time. It was evidently the wish of the 
witness to imply that in that interval Mrs. Pen- 
more had tampered with the meat and drink 
which she was carrying up-stairs, though of 
course this was not said in so many words, but 
only unmistakably hinted at. There was much 
sensation among the jurymen during the whole 
of this narrative, and they whispered together 
frequently during its delivery. 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate for Gabrielle that 
her evidence came next, as that of the last 
witness had certainly not impressed the jury 
favourably towards her. She was dreadfully 
nervous too, and agitated. The circumstances 
in which she found herself were so new to her. 
That large tavern-room, with its smell of beer 
and stale tobacco; the rough, strange-looking 
people about the place; the policemen, a class 
with whom she had never thought it possible 
she could have any converse, unless it was to 
claim protection from them. All these things, 
together with the inquiring looks of the mem- 
bers of the jury, which were fixed upon her with 
a combination of curiosity and suspicion, served 
to fill her with such terror and confusion as ren- 
dered her evidence at first hardly intelligible: 
The coroner, though, as has been said, rather a 
hard man, was disposed to help her, and give 
her time, but even he looked gravely on her, and 
even his kindness had a cold tone about it, she 
thought. It seemed to her that this gentleman 
considered himself as examining a culprit rather 
than a witness. It may be that he felt this 
himself. 

Poor thing! It seems likely that Gabrielle 
must have been conscious during her examina- 
tion how much her own evidence was telling to 
her disadvantage. All the facts seemed so 
strongly to point against her. They all looked 
so different now to what they had done at the 
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time. The tale she had to tell was all so fatally 
against herself. Her conduct seemed incapable 
of explanation even in her own eyes, what would 
it appear in those of others ? 

“Can you remember any circumstances which 
took place on the evening of the day on which 
the deceased breathed her last ?” 

This was one of the coroner’s first questions. 
Of course, he had not neglected to caution her 
very strongly that anything she said might be 
used to her disadvantage. 

Gabrielle’s answers throughout the inquiry 
were singularly unlike the evasive replies to 
which coroners are accustomed. Yet she was 
very frightened, and spoke in a low tone of 
voice: 

“Yes: she dined with us as usual.” 

“Can you remember anything peculiar which 
took place ?” 

“Yes, I can remember everything. I am 
sorry to say that the conversation turned in an 
unfortunate direction, and some angry words 
were spoken on both sides.” 

**On both sides?? By your husband and 
yourself, on the one side, and by the deceased 
lady, on the other?” 

“There were no angry words spoken by my 
husband. Those that were spoken came from 
my lips, and from—from——” She hesitated to 
speak in apparent disparagement of the dead. 
** My husband tried to quiet me, but I was very 
angry.” 

** May I ask what had excited these unplea- 
sant feelings ?” 

“T thought—perhaps I was mistaken—that 
she spoke with a wish to raise herself in my 
husband’s esteem, at my expense, implying that 
he would have done well to have chosen her for 
his wife rather than me.” 

* And this led to high words, no doubt? Can 
you remember what you said ?” 

“T spoke hastily in the heat of the moment. 
I did not mean what I said.” 

“We have been told that you spoke of 
Miss Carrington as ‘not fit to live. Is that 
true ?” 

*T am afraid it is.” 

“T gather from the evidence of the previous 
witness that you were one of the last persons 
who saw the deceased lady on the evening which 
preceded her death. Did you observe anything 
unusual in her manner or appearance? Did she 
seem to be suffering at all in health >” 

“She seemed to be very sleepy and heavy, 
and complained of being tired.” 

** Nothing more remarkable than that ?” 

“No. I remember nothing.” 

*T must now ask you,” resumed the coroner, 
after a pause, “ whether your going up-stairs on 
this occasion with the deceased lady’s supper was 
not an unusual proceeding on your part? Had 
you ever, in fact, done so before ?” 

This question was answered in the negative, a 
circumstance which seemed to impress the jury 
not a little, 





* And how came it that on this occasion you 
departed from your usual practice ?” 

“Tt was in consequence of what took place at 
dinner-time. I wanted to take the opportunity 
of having some explanation, and of expressing 
my regret for what had occurred.” 

** And this was your only motive for acting as 
you did.” 

* Indeed it was. What other could I have ?” 

What other indeed, poorsoul? That was just 
the question. The jurymen looked at one 
another. There was a sort of artlessness about 
those words which for the moment quite dis- 
armed suspicion. Even the coroner paused for 
a time in his examination. 

He resumed it after a while, endeavouring to 
extract all the particulars of that last interview, 
but there was nothing more to be gathered 
from the evidence than what the reader knows 
already. 

“ And this interview which took place on the 
occasion of your taking up the refreshments to 
Miss Carrington was the last? You never saw 
her again?” 

“TI never saw her again alive? I heard the 
tidings of what had happened from the servant 
next morning, and hastened up-stairs, but it was 
all over then.” 

It was not difficult to see that this evidence of 
Mrs. Penmore’s was by no means satisfactory to 
the jury. Questions were put by some of the 
jurymen, with the view of eliciting more infor- 
mation in connexion with various parts of the 
inquiry, but as Gabrielle had told all she had to 
tell, the questions were put in vain. In vain, 
also, did the coroner, versed in the examining of 
witnesses, seek in his turn to extract some ad- 
ditional facts. There were no additional facts to 
extract, and Gabrielle was at length released from 
this terrible ordeal. 

Gilbert was close at hand waiting forher. He 
had not been admitted to the room during the 
examination of witnesses, because it had been 
thought possible that it might have been neces- 
sary for him to be included among them. His 
evidence, however, could only have been a cor- 
roboration of that last taken, so it was dispensed 
with, and that of the medical man was taken 
next. 

It was very important, and, in this respect an 
exception to the general rule, very decisive. 
There was no hesitating opinions broached here 
as to what might, or might not, have been the 
cause of death. The traces of the poison were 
not difficult to find, nor was its nature doubtful. 
The cause of death was the administration of 
opium, and that in a considerable quantity. 
There was no doubt of it. The examination of 
the body after death had revealed no indications 
of mortal disease. There was slight congestion 
of the liver, and certain small deviations from a 
perfectly healthy condition of some of the other 
organs, but no such symptoms of organic disease 
as could in any way account for death. The 
question now left for the jury to decide, was not 
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the cause of death—that there was no doubt of. 
Laudanum, and that in a sufficient quantity to 
destroy life, had been found in the stomach of 
the deceased lady. The question that now re- 
mained was—by whom was it administered ? 
How did it get there ? 

Now, in order to arrive at a solution of this 
question, it became necessary to ascertain, first, 
whether the deceased lady had had any opium in 
her own possession, or had recently purchased 
any; and next, whether any quantity, large or 
small, of this drug had lately been in the hands 
of any of those persons who had had access to 
her in her last hours. The first of these two hy- 
potheses was that which it seemed desirable to 
examine first—already the room of the deceased 
had been searched, and her boxes and drawers 
ransacked for evidences of her having had 
laudanum in her own possession. The search 
had, however, hitherto been in vain. It was 
necessary by all means to prove—in so far as a 
negative could be proved—that the poison had 
not been administered by the deceased’s own 
hand, before stirring the question of its having 
been given by some one else. To accuse any 
other person, or even to suspect any other person, 
of having so administered it, was to accuse or 
suspect that person of nothing less than wilful 
wurder, and such an accusation, it was felt on 
all sides (except indeed by one person), must not 
be brought hastily, or till all other theories con- 
nected with the case were exhausted and finally 
disposed of. 


Had Jane Cantanker been a man, and formed | 


one of the jury, she would have been for losing 
no time in considering that first hypothesis, 
whether the deceased lady might have died by 
her own hand, but would have proceeded at once 
to charge Gabrielle Penmore with the crime of 
wilful murder, and to set the police to work to 
hunt for such additional evidence against her as 
would complete that which was already in ex- 
istence, and leave her without a loophole to 
creep out of. But this woman’s accusations 
were, as we have seen, not listened to, and Mrs. 
Penmore was to be left at liberty till the police 
had had time to make inquiry as to whether any 
of the different occupants of the house in Beau- 
mont-street had made any recent purchase of 
laudanum. 

As to the private opinions of those who had 
listened to the evidence, as to what the coroner 
and each member of the jury secretly believed, 
that is another question altogether. That every- 
thing seemed to point to Gabrielle Penmore as 
the person most likely to have administered the 
poison, they probably would all and each have 
admitted, but they gave her the benefit of the 
doubt, so long as doubt was still possible, feeling 
that there wanted but one additional link in the 
chain of evidence to connect Gabrielle with the 
crime. That additional link was to be supplied, 
alas, only too soon. 

Meanwhile the inquest was adjourned, in order 
to give the police time to make the necessary in- 





vestigations, and the medical evidence being 
quite complete, the order for the burial of the 
deceased was duly given. 





WORKING THE RIO GRANDE 
RAILWAY.* 


Ir need hardly be said that I wished at once 
to reject the terms proposed by Grass for the 
connexion of our Rio Grande Company with his 
FinancialCompany. Thewhole amount of promo- 
tion money which I was to receive from the under- 
taking was to be ten thousand pounds, and I 
did not quite like the idea of giving five thousand 
— of this as a fee to the Universal Financial, 

esides one thousand pounds as a present to the 
general manager, in addition to what I should 
have to pay for qualifying Mr. Watson and Mr. 
Grass. The last gentleman, however, settled 
the matter thus: 

“Take my advice,” he said; “accept the 
offer of the Universal, call a meeting of the 
directors, and tell them you have done so, and 
at the same meeting I will propose and carry 
that, in consequence of your great exertions, 
and the success that has hitherto attended your 
endeavours to bring out the Rio Grande and 
Mexico Railway Company, your promotion 
money be increased from ten to twenty thou- 
sand pounds. This will give you a matter of 
upwards of twelve thousand pounds clear money 
to divide between you as your friend Mr. 
Wilson. Oniy remember, that I require you to 
ive me an undertaking now, that if I succeed 
in obtaining this increase of your promotion 
money, you will, so soon as it is paid to 
you, make over to me (beyond, and in addition 
to my shares, or any other payment or moneys 
I may receive from you) the sum of two thou- 
sand pounds sterling.” 

Before giving an answer to this very cool 
proposition, I asked for four-and-twenty hours 
to consider the matter, and the next morning 
found me early at Lord Dunstraw’s, to consult 


m. 

“Talk of ithe welchers that hang on to the 
outer circles of the betting rings,” he said, 
“there is not one amongst them that can hold a 
candle to these regular joint-stock promoting 
men.” 

Acting under his lordship’s advice, and 


anxious to bring the 
company to an end, 
quired “undertaking.” 

The day after I had given it to him, there 
was a preliminary meeting of the directors at 
my chambers. Here it was proposed by Mr. 
Grass, seconded by Mr. End, and carried unani- 
mously, that our solicitors, Messrs. Quirck, 
Quibble, and Quirck, be forthwith instructed to 
alter the articles of association, so that my pro- 
motion money be increased from ten to twenty 
thousand pounds. At the same time, I informed 
the board that our success might now be looked 


myo affairs of the 
gave Mr. Grass the re- 





* See the last number. 
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upon as certain; for the Universal Finance As- 
sociation had not only agreed to bring out the 
company under their own auspices, but had 
also given a written guarantee that they would 
be responsible for all the printing and other 
preliminary expenses, in case we had not enough 
shares applied for to allow of our proceeding to 
an allotment. Moreover, the said Universal 
Finance guaranteed that the company should 
come out, and at not less than two premium 
and that it should rise to four premium, and be 
maintained at not less than three premium, 
until after the letters of allotment were issued. 
Accordingly, a few days after the meeting at 
which my promotion money had been increased, 
there appeared in all the papers a long pro- 
spectus, of which I gave the commencement in 
the last number, but which commenced with 
the announcement that “Tue Universat Fi- 
NANCIAL Association (LiMiTep)” invites sub- 
scriptions to the “ Rio GranpE anp Mexico 
Rattway Company (Limitep),” ¢o be incorpo- 
rated under the Companies Act of 1862. John 
Clinch was advertised as general manager: salary 
eight hundred a year to commence with, and to be 
increased two hundred pounds every year, until it 
reached two thousand pounds per annum. Wil- 
son’s name was also in the articles of association 
as secretary: salary five hundred a year, in- 
creasing at the rate of one hundred a year, until 
it should reach a thousand; but, then, there 
was a private understanding between us—and, 
following the example of our craft, we passed 
“undertakings” to that effect—that all money 
received as salary by the pair of us was to go into 
a common fund, and be divided equally. 
When the company came out, there was 
a perfect rush for the shares. In the first 
three days our bankers received deposits upon 
applications for no less than three hundred 
thousand ; although there were only one hundred 
thousand in the whole company, and of these 
it was intended only to issue one-half, or 
fifty thousand shares. On the Monday after 
we came out, a notice was inserted in all the 
papers that the share-list would be closed on the 
Thursday, and this made the rush for shares all 
the greater. There was not a member of 
the board but received numerous applications 
from his friends to put their names down, and 
use their interest to obtain shares for them. 
The Universal Financial Association did its work 
well. In six hours after the prospectus had 
been published, it was quoted at one and a 
half to two premium, and the next day was 
at two and a half to three anda half. These 
fictitious prices are in no way whatever the 
work of the Stock Exchange. The members 
of “the house” almost invariably set their 
face against “rigging the market;” but they 
are powerless in the hands of men who, 
with money at command, are determined to 
run up the value of any named scrip. The 
operation is carried on 4 outsiders, who go 
to a stockbroker, and tell him to sell, say, a 
hundred Rio Grande shares, but at not less than 


goes to another broker, and tells him he must 
buy fifty or a hundred of the same scrip, as he 
has promised to deliver them, and will go as 
high as one and a half, or even two, premium. 
Of course the brokers set to work. The one, 
anxious to do his best for his client, gets the 
highest possible price for the shares, the premium 
on which will be paid back to the other party 
on settling day. When this operation is re- 
peated nn Bae a hundred times im the day, and 
parties determined to run up certain shares are 
ever sending brokers into the market to buy 
this scrip for them at any price, the quota- 
tions must go up—it is impossible to be other- 
wise. In our case neither money nor energy 
was wanting to push our shares up in the 
market, and so well did the Universal Rate 
perform this part of their duty, that the sue- 
cess exceeded all their anticipations. The pre- 
mium increased to ten, twelve, fifteen, and 
eighteen premium. 

It is only those who were present on the oc- 
casion that could form any idea of what took 
place in our temporary board-room when the 
directors proceeded to allot the shares of the com- 
pany to the different applicants. Ihave men- 
tioned that not more than fifty thousand shares 
were available for distribution, and for these 
there were at least five times the number of 
applications. 

“T see, gentlemen,” said Mr. Grass, with a 
strong Teutonic accent, “ that if we have to look 
over all these names one by one, we shall never 
get to anend of our work. Besides, are we not 
fools to part with what is, no doubt, one of the 
best things that has come out in England for 
the last year? Would any one of us give a 
cheque to the first man that asked us in the 
street? Why, then, give these shares away ? 
Why allow others to profit by what is now 
our own? I therefore propose, that of the 
fifty thousand shares, forty-five thousand be 
distributed amongst us here equally, allowing 
our noble chairman to have a larger share than 
the rest, and that five thousand only be allotted 
to the general public. The shares are to-day at 
eighteen premium. Whenever it is known that 
only five thousand are in the market, they will 
rise to twenty-five, thirty, nay forty: premium.” 

“My lord and gentlemen,” said Mr. Watson, 
greatly to my astonishment, “I beg to second 
the motion which Mr. Grass has just made.” 

In the course of a rather adventurous life, I 
had heard of and met with a considerable deal 
of villany in the world, but the coolness of this 
proposition, I confess, staggered me. The chair- 
man seemed for a moment quite taken aback, 
but, before any one had time to speak, he re- 
covered himself and said : 

“ Gentlemen,—I am not much of a man of 
business, and this is the first company of which 
I have ever held shares, far less been a director 
or chairman. I agreed to join the board for the 
purpose of helping an old college friend, Mr. 
Clinch, the promoter of the undertaking. But, 
with all due deference to Mr. Grass and Mr. 
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Watson—I don’t wish to offend them—but if 
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their motion is carried, I must at once resign my 
seat at the board, and shall publish in to-morrow’s 
Times and Daily News the reason why I have 
left the company.” 

These few words were spoken in that quiet, 
unpretending, non-blustering style, which says 
little, but means much. Mr. Grass had too much 
good sense to make a quarrel with the best man 
at our board. He was well aware that if the 
chairman of this company had resigned, the 
whole affair would suffer most seriously, and the 
shares go down to par, or even discount. 

For a few minutes I thought that my last 
hope of making anything out of the company 
was gone; but up rose Mr. Wood. He began 
by praising the “noble lord who so ably pre- 
sided over our meeting ;” and then he mentioned 
in the highest terms the “two honourable 
members of the House of Commons, who had 
recently spoken.” Aftera speech of twenty-five 
minutes, he proposed that “although the number 
of shares which Mr. Grass proposed to be allotted 
each member of the board was too great, there 
could be no harm in such directors as wished 
having each three hundred shares allotted to 
them.” He said that, “ putting the premium 
on such shares as only ten meses there would 
be a clear profit of three thousand pounds for 
each of them, and that, considering afl things, 


they should ‘rest and be thankful’ with that 
amount,” 
Eventually the struggle between honesty and 


the lust of gain was compounded thus :—the 
greedy party should have their three hundred 
shares, or nothing. Lord Dunstraw at once 
declared that if a motion in favour of each 
director getting three hundred shares was car- 
ried, he would not oppose it, although he for 
one would not accept of more than twenty- 
five, for which he had at first put his name down, 
and fifty extra shares which he had applied for 
— from those he had taken to qualify him- 
self. 

Mr. Grass looked like a hungry tiger de- 
prived of its prey. Fora short time he tried 
what blustering would do; and with vulgar 
insolence declared that he, too, could ruin the 
undertaking if he liked, and if he left the direc- 
tion the concern would certainly not prosper. 
But he was met by Mr. Currie, who very 
quietly reminded him that it was not the fact 
of this or that director resigning his seat at the 
board that would injure the company, but the 
reasons which could be brought forward as to 
the cause of their leaving. Still, Mr. Grass 
would be heard; but I happened to sit next him 
at the board, and whispered that he had better, 
to use an American phrase, “let things slide.” 
Moreover, I reminded him that any damage he 
now did the company would be as much an injury 
to the Universal Financial Association as to us, 
for that office, having undertaken to bring us 
out, if the business turned out a failure, the Uni- 
versal would suffer to as great an extent as we 
Should. Mr, Grass merely asked me to go 
aside with him into the outer room, and when 
ouce we were there he made me the following 





proposition, speaking in a voice shaking with 
passion, and in a language which was quite as 
much German as English. 

** Look here,”’ he said, “ that chairman of ours 
is a fool, he is not a man of business, and would 
ruin anything. Now, I have a proposition to 
make. Let Lord Dunstraw, Mr. Currie, Gene- 
ral Foster, and the rest of that party, resign 
their seats. I will be your chairman, and I 
will bring in half a dozen City men of the right 
sort. We will then allot to each director his 
three thousand shares, and each of us will 
make a fortune, yourself included.” 

The coolness of this proposition certainly 
startled me. However, I saw at once it was 
of no use whatever to argue with him, and so, 
very curtly, declined entertaining his proposi- 
tion. Upon this, nothing abashed, he said, 
“You are a friend of the chairman’s?” I 
replied that I was. ‘ Well,” he asked, “you 
want me to side with his lordship, and to vote 
as he votes?” Isaid that of course Mr. Grass 
was at liberty to vote as he pleased; but that 
I thought Lord Dunstraw would always be 
found on the side of honour and fair dealing. 
* Now then,” he said, “ give me an answer—yes 
or no—in five minutes, to the following pro- 
position. If you agree, in writing, to give me 
a third of all the promotion money you get for 
this company, directly or indireotlp—that is, 
I must share equally with Mr. Wilson and your- 
self in all your profits—on this condition, and 
only on this, I will undertake to vote at every 
board meeting as you or the chairman wishes 
me to do, for one year from this date.” 

The audacity of Mr. Grass’s first proposition 
astonished me, his second amazed me. He 
had been thwarted in his expected feast, 
and this made him all the more ravenous. 
I therefore said to him: “Mr. Grass, if you 
give me an undertaking that you will vote 
as the chairman votes at every meeting of the 
board for the next twelve months, I will 
give you, nota third, but a fourth of all the 
promotion money we receive. I don’t want 
your promise in writing, merely your word, 
given in the presence of my friend Mr. Wilson. 
But, to set your mind at ease, I will give you 
my undertaking in writing, without ascribing 
any reason for doing so, that I will pay you 
one-fourth of all I receive for bringing out this 
company.” 

To this he agreed; his promise was given to 
me in the presence of Mr. Wilson, and we re- 
turned to the board-room, where the busi- 
ness of allotting the shares was now going on. 
There were certain parties to whom we were 
almost obliged to allot shares—brokers, stock- 


jobbers, bankers, merchants, and such-like. As 


it was, not more than a tenth of the number 
of the shares applied for was given to any 
save a favoured few. This, of course, created 
a great deal of discontent; but still it showed 
those who got any shares that there had been 
an immense demand for them, and thus served 
to run up the price. In the list of appli- 
cations sent in by the Universal Financial Asso- 
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ciation, of persons for whose intention to hold 
and not part with their shares that company 
would be answerable, there were the names of 
Albert Grass, Frederick Grass, Caroline Grass, 
Mary Grass, Ann Grass, Jane Grass, Israel Grass, 
Isaac Grass, and Jacob Grass. All these, I found 
out, were the children of our worthy director, the 
eldest being a boy of fifteen, and the youngest a 
baby in arms. Amongst these nine young specu- 
lators a thousand shares were asked for, and, 
coming through the Universal Financial, they 
were allotted in full. This made a profit of about 
ten thousand pounds for our Anglo-German, to 
say nothing of what he must make by the share 
he had had in the different other advantages he 
had derived from the company. At last, after a 
vast deal of trouble, and with Wilson and myself 
sitting up two whole nights at the work, the 
“letters of allotment and regret” were posted, 
to the number of not less than ten thousand. 

The promotion money to which I was en- 
titled was twenty thousand pounds, and 
this I could take either in shares at par or 
in money. Seeing, however, to what a pre- 
mium our scrip had advanced, I, of course, 
elected to have the shares allotted to me. Ac- 
cordingly, each share being calculated at ten 
pounds paid up, two thousand were entered in 
my name. These I at once sold at a premium 
of fifteen pounds, so that in addition to the 
twenty thousand pounds, the value of the shares 
at par, I realised twenty-five thousand pounds 
premium, making altogether forty-five thousand 
ounds, which had to be divided between Mr. 
Wilson and myself, but of which, according to 
our agreement, the ever-present Mr. Grass 
claimed a fourtb, he being now, in point of fact, 
a third promoter of the company. This, how- 
ever, I disputed. 

So soon as the shares were allotted, the struggle 
to get them up to a higher premium than ever 
began. The Universal Financial Association, 
being large shareholders, and having also nu- 
merous friends who held shares, was greatly in- 
terested in running them up. The only way to 
accomplish this was by not seeking or offering 
to sell them, and, as the great majority of our 
shareholders were wealthy, the plan was easy 
enough to carry out. In the mean time, 
their value had somewhat fallen, owing to a 
report —got up on purpose—that the com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange had determined 
on refusing us a settling day. So insidiously 
was this story circulated, and so visible day 
by day was the decline in the quotation of 
our shares, that I congratulated myself upon 
having sold mine while they stood at fifteen 
premium. From fifteen premium to thirteen, 
ten, eight, and by degrees as low as one and a 
half to two premium, they declined, until one 
day they reached par, and were even quoted as 
low as one-eighth discount. Even I was com- 
pletely bewildered in my conjectures as to the 
reason of this. At last, one day, by mere chance, I 
found myself in a railway carriage on the Brighton 
line, with a gentleman whom I had formerly 
known very well indeed, but of whom I had 








for some years lost sight. As he took his 
seat, and shook hands with me, it flashed sud- 
denly across me that he was a member of the 
Stock Exchange Committee, and might, perhaps, 
= me some insight into the why and the where- 
ore of our settlement being refused. I did not. 
rush at the subject, bat Woveatt it about so 
gradually that we were weil over more than half 
our journey before I put the question to him. 
Upon my asking eT om it was true that we 
had been refused a settlement, he at once re- 
plied: “Refused! No; how could we refuse 
youasettlement? In the first place, it is barely 
a week since your application was sent in, and [ 
am not breaking confidence in telling you, who, 
being one of the officials of the company, must 
be aware, that your papers are all correct, as 
far as we can see, rod to-morrow or next day, 
as soon as he has time, the secretary will inform 
you officially that you have been granted a set- 
tlement, and that you are to be quoted on the 
daily official list.” 

This reply staggered me; and the more so 
because all our directors who were known to 
buy and sell scrip, had for the last three weeks 
been more desponding than any one else respect- 
ing our prospects of a settlement. I did not 
question,my friend any more, but, upon 
reaching Brighton, at once sent a telegram to 
Wilson, telling him to purchase for the next 
settlement as many shares of the Rio Grande 
as he could lay hands on, even if he paid four, five, 
six, eight or ten premium for them. I did not see 
by whom the trick had been played, but I felt quite 
confident that there was fraud somewhere. In 
two days’ time the truth got out that we 
were to be granted a settlement. There were 
then many persons who wanted to buy, and 
no one who would sell shares. It turned out 
after a little time that nearly all our shares 
had been bought up when they were at such 
low quotations, by Mr. Grass, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Wood, and their friends, who had combined 
in a body first to run down, then to buy, after- 
wards to cry up, and to end by selling at a hand- 
some profit all our shares that they could lay 
hands on. The whole affair was left in the 
hands of Mr. Grass, who bought and sold the 
shares with the greatest nicety, never leaving 
even the smallest margin by which he coul 
be, to use his own elegant expression, “put in 
the pot.” Of the general public, to whom a cer- 
tain portion of our shares had been allotted in 
the first place, very few indeed had not parted 
with their scrip. 

But the devil is ever true to his own. It 
was found that nearly all the shares were in 
the one set of hands. A number of persons had 
sold scrip for the settlement, and now the 
could not find any to buy what they had sold. 
The prices went up faster than they had gone 
down. Still no sellers. Only here and there small 
parcels of scrip was to be had. When the truth 
of the story got out, the outside share-jobbing 
public was furieus. It was not so much that 













































they objected to what had been done, as to 
having tom done themselves, and those who 
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had neither won nor lost by the transaction were 
angry that they had missed so rare an oppor- 
tunity of making money. “It was no longer 
ago than last Friday week,” said an old and, 
wealthy stock-jobber to me, with tears in 
his eyes, “that I was offered a hundred and: 
fifty of those infernal Rio Grande shares at one- 
eighth premium, and to-day they are at eighteen 
to twenty; I should have made close on three 
thousand pounds at a stroke.” 

In the mean time, as settling-day drew nearer, 
the value of the shares increased, and still there 
were few if any in the market. It was a very 


clear case of “rigging,” and yet there was no-}, 


thing which could be positively laid hold of 
either in “the house,” or outside. 
shares reached twenty-two to twenty-five pre- 
mium, a few thousands were let loose to be 
purchased, but as the premium sank, the supply 
stopped. It was evident that there was but 
one master-hand guiding the whole transaction. 
By slow degrees, the whole great number of 
which he had the management were sold, but 
none at a lower price than eighteen to twenty 

remium, and a great many were bought at as 
high a figure as twenty-five premium. 

In the mean time, whilst all this was going 
on outside, our board continued to meet weekly 
for the ordinary routine of business’. I am 

uite certain that many of our directors had not 
the most remote idea of the very profitable 
game which their colleagues were playing out- 
side. When the reports respecting the rigging 
of the market became publicly spoken of in 
the City, and even hinted at by angry share- 
holders who corresponded with the papers, Lord 
Dunstraw, General Foster, and Mr. Currie were 
quite indignant, and wished that our secretary 
should write an official letter to the papers, 
denying that any of our directors had bought or 
sold shares in any considerable numbers, and 
stating that upon an inspection of our books, 
it would be seen that no member of our board 
held any shares beyond the number which as 
directors they were obliged to hold. But in 
that they were overruled, and were persuaded 
that all these malignant tales could be traced 
to persons who were disappointed at not 
getting as large an allowance of our shares as 
they had hoped and expected. 

By degrees the cry got louder in the City, and 
the accusations more defined. Our directors 
were openly accused of having rigged the market 
for their own individual profit. The chairman 
wrote an indignant denial to the papers, and the 
secretary was instructed to do so in the name 
of the board. Still the believers in our innocence 
were few. Lord Dunstraw challenged inquiry, 
and was met by such a host of evidence respect- 
ing the dishonesty of certainly three of his col- 
leagues, that he resigned his seat, and left the 
company in disgust; Mr. Currie followed his 
example; and General Foster went after Mr. 
Currie. Mr. Grass was then elected chairman, 
and he introduced two or three men of his own 
stamp as directors. He could afford to stick by 
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it, for he had made certainly not less in one 


way and another than sixty or seventy thousand 
pounds by his connexion with the concern. Yet, 
spite of all he could do, the shares fell. Not 
that that hurt him at all, for he had already sold 
all he had, except the five-and-twenty which, as 
a director, he was obliged to retain. 

I shortly found that to maintain my position 
and my self-respect under the new board was im- 
possible ; so, without waiting for the day when I 
should have been obliged to knock down our 

resent chairman as he sat at the head of the 
Leslee: table, I resigned my situation. 
Wilson did the same. 

In a short time, the whole affair went irre- 
trievably to the bad, and I see that a petition 
has been presented in Mr. Vice - Chancellor 
Wood’s Court for winding it up. 





WELSH HOLIDAYS. 


I. THE INN AT THE FERRY. 

Tue hill-side of the great Welsh island, 
and the hill-side of the mainland, sloping down 
steeply to the water’s edge, make between them 
a kind of dell or valley, richly furnished with 
wooding ; only at the bottom run the straits, 
a quarter of a mile wide, and glistening tran- 
quilly like silver; up which we see tiny ship- 
ping, and a stray steamer or two, struggling 
slowly. Lower down, but high in the air, 
leaps across, the airy Menai-bridge, as light 
and fanciful and fairy-like as if some giant 
had thrown across his lady’s lace shawl. It 
harmonises properly with the wooded hill, 
the leafy foliage, the small swelling and roll- 
ing meadows, and is itself one of the most satis- 
factory embodiments of the hackneyed song 
about “a thing of beauty!” For it “grows” 
upon us more and more, and we are never tired 
of gazing at its soft harmonious perfections. 
In an equal degree are we daily shocked and 
repelled by its ugly sister, the famous “tube,” who 
lumbers clumsily across the straits lower down, 
a monument of architectural ironmongery. 

By this spot, once ran the posting highway 
from Ireland to England. From here we can 
see across to the spot down to which the 
“ mail” and the travelling-chaise and four, came 
posting down to the water’s edge, and where 
the great raft took all on board and ferried 
them over. Sometimes it was rough and 
stormy, and there remains the tale of the great 
shipwreck of raft, posting-carriage, and nearly 
two hundred passengers, all capsized, carried 
down by the torrent, and utterly lost. Under 
happier auspices, the weary passenger who had 
been “knocking about” between Holyhead and 
Dublin, in one of the “ packets” which started 
from Howth or Ringsend, had come across the 
island cramped in a coach or carriage, and had 
now accomplished his second voyage on the 
raft, like the survivors in Géricault’s Wreck 
of the Medusa, weary and almost exhausted, at 
the threshold of his journey. _ 

Toiling up from the shore-side at the bottom 
of the valley, it was surely a kindly and artful 
Boniface that thought of placing an inn here. 
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Stepping from the raft to the little pier, glancing 
up at the leafy Welsh hills, rising and yet rising, 
watching the six horses being yoked to the post- 
carriage to draw it up the steep road, and for 
several miles toil over the barriers of the 
hills, until the smooth and musical high road 
was reached, surely the traveller’s eye would 
settle with delight on the little Gzorez Ixy, 
nestling among the trees, only a little way 
above him, overgrown with ivy, with over- 
hanging roof, low diamond-paned bow-windows, 
sanded floors, red curtains, and not so much as 
the twig of “a bush,” its wines being in excel- 
lent condition. A moment’s hesitation, and, un- 
less it were Lrish anchorites bound for town, or in- 
tending Trappists with stones in their slippers, 
no one but must have ordered away the six horses, 
and put up for the night at the snug Gzorce. 

It is said Tut Georce has stood where it 
stands, for three hundred years. In course of 
time many grudged the ferry passengers this 
welcome, A have come down the heights to the 
retired nook that overlooks the ferry. To meet 
this call, stueco, and the pride of coffee-rooms, 
and “ salles 4 manger,” have risen up, but the 
old tenement still crouches modestly at the skirt 
of the new building, and there are those who 
prefer one of the old rooms in the quiet older 
portion, though the walls are a little swelled and 
awry, and the outline of the roof is marked 
enough. This preservation is said to be owing 
to its last hostess, who kept up the now fading 
tradition that the host, not the house, was to be 
the leading element in the guest’s mind, and that 
ee were to be dealt with, not as numerals, 

ut as friends, or at least acquaintances, to be 
made welcome. Many came down to TuE 
Groree attracted by its mistress (now no more) 
as much as by its accommodation. 

Already there is talk of Taz Horet Company 
(Lim1teED, of course), who will presently come 
in with their glib architect, “middle-aged” 
Jenkinson (so called from his attachment to 
medigval treatment), and gut and sack the 

‘place. Middle-aged Jenkinson will of course 
contemptuously dismiss the old Ferry-house as 
“that shed.” And before another year we 
shall have battlements, and balustrades, and an 
enormous swelling roof, pierced all over as if 
for artillery, like a ship turned upside down, 
ladies’ coffee-room, and “ gentlemen’s ditto,” 
with numbers, and bells that ring by machinery, 
and electric telegraphs, and, above all, “ the lift.” 
Defunct and buried hostess! This would have 
broken her heart. 


II. OUR LITTLE TOWN. 

Hicuer up is another ferry, ingeniously con- 
structed, with a long wooden strip of planking, 
not three feet wide, running out nearly a quarter 
of a mile into the sea. On bluff days, we 
have to walk out to the very end of this wooden 
causeway, with the waves almost tumbling 
across the feet, and the wind blowing very 
stiflly, and the boards quite slippery with sea- 
weed. Poor stranger ladies often stop short in 
the middle of the passage, tottering before the 





strong gale, unable to go forward or backward, 
aspectacle of helpless terror. Sometimes, what 
with the shipping of seas, and the blowing, and 
the flying away of ladies’ hats and veils, and the 
wet, it becomes altogether an adventure. But 
the native Welsh ladies come tripping down the 
plank, far out in the water, with perfect security, 
and gather up their skirts, and show their red 
petticoats, as if taking great pride in the favour- 
able opportunity. Seen from the heights, they 
seem to be walking on the surface of the waters. 
Our town has been pitched in a bowl of 
hills, and on the cold wintery autumn even- 
ing, seems to burrow and nestle itself with snug- 
ness and satisfaction under the shelter of the 
great hills—which good offices, however, it. has 
repaid, after the usual fashion of the world, by 
encroaching on its benefactors. It has been 
steadily creeping up the skirts and sides, 
steadily spreading, stealthily encroaching in zig- 
zag lines, like flounces or trimmings, yet not 
such trimmings as an architectural modiste 
would approve of; for it rambles about from 
this side to that, now up and down, now across 
and diagonally, in a fashion that would give 
Eliseanightmare. It is a queer little snake of a 
town; for it is literally but one street, that 
curls, and struggles, and winds, crossed at in- 
tervals by little lanes, like vertebra, and it 
seems to be, not all shops and private houses, 
like other little towns, but all churches and 
inns, beginning with the Catueprat for a 
chief church, and the Red Lionas the chief inn. 
For this is a bishopric, with a chapter and 
canons, and we may see a real right reverend fa- 
ther in God walking about with lower limbs that 
look invitingly cool in summer, and as painfully 
chilly in winter, and with a magnificent “ shovel” 
upon his head. Sometimes we meet a heavily- 
built open carriage, grinding down the hills with 
the drag on, and are mysteriously informed that 
it holds the bishop’s lady. Another “shovel” 
is said to belong to the dean. Both deanery and 
episcopal palaces are pen residences down 
in the valley, among old trees not yet cut down 
to satisfy the villa-building mania. 
But the “Establishment” is only coldly re- 
ceived here. A very Babel of religions ob- 
tains ; and the “ ’Senters,”? as a Welshman, with 
erfect gravity, describes them to me, run riot. 
me are Congregationalists, Wesleyans, In- 
dependents, Connexionalists, Shakers, Metho- 
dists, housed in all the decent but barbarous 
shapes of “’Senting” architecture. As ever 
street and path seems to run through a little 
valley, the difficulty is to get fair level standing- 
room for these temples. You construct a 
sort of earthen shelf or bracket, and perch 
your church or chapel upon it. And if there 
are chapels, so are there whole herds of 
ministers, excellent men, no doubt, in their 
calling, but whose claims to sanctity happily 
do not rest on their faces and expressions. 
Over the chimney-piece of my room hangs a 
large-framed lithograph, containing twenty-one 
portraits of these geutlemen, and which seems 
to have been intended as a sort of affectionate 
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memorial of a meeting known as “Cenadon 
Hedd.” The study of these likenesses is one 
of growing interest for me every morning, for a 
more dreadful selection of human types cannot 
be conceived. Whether “Cenadon Hedd” be 
a meeting, or an association, or an anthropo- 
logical museum, or a gallery of “cuts” from the 
faces of malefactors of various shades of guilt, I 
can only admire the abnegation of those good 
men who, by this exhibition, were careless of 
exposing themselves to such misconstruction. 
There are magnates in the district, with 
houses and castles of average merit, but which, 
in the dearth of excitement, become objects 
of extraordinary interest to visitors. The 
magnates are regarded by the population with a 
reverence and servility that is almost abject. 
Even the housekeeper of the arch magnate, who 
reigns in a small way when her principals are 
up in town for the season, enjoys a share of 
this awful respect. The arch magnate, the 
well-known Colonel Slater, has built himself a 
sham baronial castle (architect, “middle-aged” 
Jenkinson, whose skill in mediseval theatricals is 
well known), with solid towers and gloomy 
archways, and slits of windows, and which is as 
depressing and dark internally as the heartiest 
medizevalist would desire. We tourists can be 
admitted on certain days, when “ the castle is 
shown,” on payment of “ three and sixpence,” 
to Colonel Slater’s housekeeper. On these oc- 
casions, the tourists are marshalled in flocks, 
and awed into a silent appreciation of the favour 
conferred on them, by the Prim and Grim house- 
keeper, who keeps her hands folded on her 
waist like a lady abbess, and utters a “ please” 
to every sentence, like the snap of a courier-bag. 
The Prim and Grim leads the timid and cowering 
flock, marchin 2 front _ a a 
“The principal s’loon, on right; grandfather 
of the nee Colonel Slater; over the fire- 
place, Lady Whilemina Slater, by Renn’ls.” 
Herds of tourists stare these famous worthies 
out of countenance. Stray tourists from the 
manufacturing towns take up a butterfly pen- 
wiper with much interest, trying to discover the 
action, but are promptly called to order by the 
Prim and Grim, who reproves them sternly, 
* Please not to touch the family things.” Then 
the herd is driven on down dark galleries, like 
cellars, stumbling and brushing against the walls, 
and being told that they are in “the western 
corridor,” until they drift, one by one, with 
mouths open, and eyes on the ceiling, into the 
‘grand dining-room,” where there is the large 
sensational picture over the fireplace: “ Mr. 
Jackson Slater, M.P., brother of the present 
Colonel Slater, cutting the first” (some tourists 
from the manufacturing towns think she is going 
to add, “first tooth,” and have a “ well a deary 
me !””? quite ready)—* the first sod of the Pulla 
Wiska Railway.” A splendid historical scene, 
crowded with figures. Here curiosity is greatly 


stimulated by something like cold meat and a 
cruet-stand on a sideboard, and the tourists would 
like much to go over and “ feel” the cruets, but 
| the eye of the Prim and Grim is on them, and 





oe are driven on to what they take for the 
vaults, but which turns out to be the chapel. 
Here the tourist eagerness to touch, can no 
longer be restrained, and many fling themselves 
on various volumes, until the Prim and Grim, 
immeasurably shocked and disgusted, calls out, 
“ Please not to touch the family prayer-books.” 
Our natives are a very primitive and simple 
race. Their only failing is ale and sweetmeats, 
There seems to be but one policeman: a stout 
person, who goes about, in a paternal way, with 
a walking-stick and a brass plate on his belt, as 
if he were a house door. He does a great deal 
of work with this walking-stick, leaning on it 
abstractedly; but he mostly seems to be going 
on business errands, which perhaps he is. No 
doubt he sighs for real business, and is driven 
to madness as he reads in his newspaper of the 
captures of burglars, shoplifters, and murderers, 
which other more favoured towns enjoy. Some- 
times he comes ona herd of little boys, who have 
the same curious vendetta here with the guardian 
of the peace as they have at other places, whom 
he invariably routs with the curious cabalistic 
word “Poola! Poola!” or with something that 
sounds like it. Wicked stone-throwers, makers 
of mud-pies, marble-players, and other abandoned 
children, quail before this mysterious symbol, 
* Poola, Poola!” and fly in disorder. A strange 
language, almost hopeless to think of mastering. 
As a specimen, a place called Trynan is to be 
sold, and Jones or Griffith, as auctioneer, in- 
vites attention to the following lots, quite ap- 
palling in their syllables and pronunciation : 
Lor 1, Cae-tros-y-lon Pella, 
Lor 2. The House and Land of Bewdy Newydd. 
Dirro. Caer-olu Nesa, lae-coed Llann-yr-oden, and 
part of Ddolhir. 
Lor 5. Drylly-Clawdd. 
Lot 7. Dafarndywyrch. 


These dreadful words would damp the enthu- 
siasm of the most ardent philologist. So, 
having had some faint idea of “picking up a 
little Welsh,” with as little trouble as one 
might pick up a fern or a pebble, I see the folly 
of such a hope, and dismiss it for ever. 

The natives, it is to be noticed, always speak 
with a foreign accent, which, in the women’s 
mouths, is pretty. Of the mouths themselves, 
so much cannot be said, nor of Welsh eyes or 
noses. Why do they always persistently 
answer your questions with a “ No, sir, sure,” 
and a “ Yes, sir, sure”? Yet they can be witty 
too, as when I hear the “ gigman,” driving over 
the suspension-bridge, angrily bid the bend 
man take his cows out of the way: “ After all, 
they ain’t so easy to drive as a ’orse, sir,” was 
his good-humoured expostulation. The donkeys 
here seem to have luxurious lives—as many are 
to be met with well groomed and even frisky, 
trotting along, carrying milk-cans deftly fitted 
to their bodies. One of them, I observe, knows 
the houses on his beat perfectly, and, with un- 
usual sagacity, pulls up at his own proper gates 
and doors. Our bread comes to us in something 
like a perambulator, under charge of a baker 
about ten years old. 
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III. OUR PASTIMES. 

For shows, raree and otherwise, we are tole- 
rably well favoured. That yellow ring on the 
lonely field shows where, only a week ago, “ Spo- 
lieni, pupil to the celebrated Franconi,” had 

itched what he called the ‘“ Monster Camps 

lysées Circus” in the gigantic pavilion. This 
was, alas, before my coming, or I might have seen 
Mr. Arthur Bridges, the “star” rider, and the 
“four great clowns,” who were to “enliven the 
arena” with “their inimitable Shakespearean 
quips” and “ chaste” humour. The bills are still 

asted on the walls, so I can read of what I have 
ost. One of the “great” clowns is “little” Du- 
bosq, the “laughing-moving French mime,” be- 
tween whom and his English “ great” brother I 
know—as well as I know my catechism—that 
there rages a furious international poe. 
Most of all, I regret the elegant performance 
of Miss Ada Jacobs in Mazeppa, or the Wild 
Horse of the Desert, and admire the sur we 
good fortune of Spolieni in securing a lady wit 
a name so nearly resembling that of the beau- 
tiful Ada Isaacs Menken. I should like, too, 
to have seen the whole party enter the town “at 
twelve, with the band sitting in the gorgeous 
gilded Car of Peace,” and with Spolieni himself 
sitting aloft, and driving no less than six of his 
“unparalleled steeds.” They were gone — 
there was no use repining—and they would not 
be here again for at least two “ circuits” more. 

So with the magician and ventriloquist, Mr. 
W. C. Darby, who, as we all must know, was 
“world famed,” and had, of course, had the 
honour of performing before Her Most Gracious 
Majesty at Balmoral, and before His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge. That Scottish 
fastness seems to be preyed upon by magicians. 
I was fortunate enough to be in time for Mr. 
W. C. Darby. Stalls were three shillings; 
second seats two ; amphitheatre one ; and gallery 
sixpence. Carriages, Mr. Darby said cautiously, 
might be ordered at ten. A little van stood in 
the yard, which had brought the tin cups, the 
bowls, the balls, and that delicate woman with 
the baby, who took the money for the stalls, 
amphitheatre, first seats, and everything; not 
alone took the money, but was ticket-taker also, 
and place shower. By eight, I was the only 
occupant of the stalls; by the same hour there 
was no one in the “first seats;” there were 
two or three persons in the amphitheatre, 
and there were about a dozen boys in the 
gallery. The sickly woman came in several 
times looking wistfully at the barren: benches, 
the magician’s head was thrust out now and 
again, to satisfy himself; but it was a quarter- 
past eight, and those who had paid, with an 
arrogance arising from the knowledge of the 
value of their patrouage, began to clamour 
noisily, Never did magician put a better face 
on so discouraging a prospect. He said he 
Emenee (“it would be more convenient” was 
his expression) having all his audience near him, 
and in an instant had gathered together all his 
company in an indiscriminate mass close to him : 
a proceeding, I must say, a little uafair towards 


the solitary tenant of the stalls, who had rallied 
round him so handsomely. Not that he showed 
himself, in other respects, ungrateful for this 
mark of sympathy ; for I remarked that, through 
the night, he always selected him as the person 
to hold the cup, or ball, or fish, or to draw a 
card, or even to lend him half-a-crown. Poor 
W. C. Darby! He went through it with 
wonderful spirit, and did not abridge us of a 
single trick, even of that plum-pudding made in 
a hat, whose ingredients must have swept awa 
at least all the stall money; and only pleaded, 
with great humility, to be let off the grand distri- 
bution of toys, which was to come out of the 
hat after the pudding had been given away in 
small pieces to the audience. “For,” said he, 
“our audience to-night is mot so large as I 
anticipated.” The first morsel of the pudding 
was handed to the stalls, and he really seemed to 
accept it as a genuine tribute to his powers of 
necromancy, when I said heartily, and ina loud 
voice, “ that it was one of the best I had ever 
tasted ;” a declaration received, too, with cheers 
by tbe expectant boys, to whom it was thrown to 
be devoured. Poor Darby! Carriages, of course, 
might have been ordered at ten, but they never 
came at ten, or at any other hour; and the first 
thing I saw the next morning was the magician 
driving away in his little one-horse or one-pony 
van, with his sickly wife sitting beside him. He 
recognised his single “stall” at once, and with 
some cheerfulness raised his hat as he passed. 

Nor let me forget the grand national cantata 
—The Siege of Beaumaris,” or some such 
place—written by Ap Griffith, who is kindly 
allowed to teach the rudiments of music to the 
great Colonel Slater’s younger children, and 
who is to be assisted by “ the Amateur Union ;” 
but how much more by the “kind patronage” of 
the great Slater himself. Very likely he will 
not go, having my Lord Bishop, with Lord 
Penmenmawr, to dinner, but will send the house- 
keeper and the children, and, better still, a 
cheque. For all of which blessings Ap Griffith 
will be very grateful, and ready, if required, to 
lay the Slater’s heel upon his head. 

In this way Welsh holidays glide by. What 
with walks, and drives in the little carriages, 
and boating—and there has been many a pleasant 
expedition to Beaumaris from Tue Georce, 
with cheerful company aboard—the time is filled 
up very pleasantly. 








AT LA GUAIRA. 

Ancuorine in a harbour usually implies rest. 
It is not so at La Guaira. In fact, La Guaira is 
no port, but an open roadstead, where, though it 
seldom blows very heavily, there is ever a high 
swell, so high that landing is always difficult, and 
often dangerous. With the wind at north, the 
shore is directly to leeward, and a general smash 
among the shipping is then inevitable. Luckily, 
such winds are most rare; but some time before 
the arrival of the Yficz there was one, and every 
vessel at La Guaira stranded. Even with other 
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winds the danger is sometimes great, and then a 
cannon is fired from the fort as a signal that the 
rollers are setting in. Forthwith, all anchors 
are weighed, and the ships run out to sea 
till the swell moderates. Indeed, it is one of 
the inscrutable things that no one can under- 
stand, why La Guaira should be made the port 
for Caracas at all, when a mile or two to the 
west, on the other side of the next promontory, 
Cabo Blanco, there is the snug harbour of Catia, 
whence an easier road to Caracas might be made 
than that from La Guaira. But no; in spite of 
the swell which has caused the loss of so many 
vessels, which makes communication with the 
shore so troublesome, and which stirs up the 
sand in a fashion that renders it necessary to 
weigh anchors every eight days, lest the ships 
should become sand-locked; in spite of the ravages 
of the barnacles, the teredo navalis, la broma, as 
the Spaniards call them, more destructive at La 
Guaira than anywhere else in the world, com- 
merce, which seems to be the only conserva- 
tive thing in America, still keeps to its old 
route. 

“So this is Venezuela, Little Venice,” thought 
I to myself, as we lay tossing ; “ can’t say I see 
much resemblance to Venice in these great 
mountains, that look as if they had been piled 
up by Titans to scale a city in the clouds!” 
Nor is there, through all the vast region now 
called Venezuela, much to remind one of the 
city of the doges. But it is at La Guaira 
that the unlikeness comes out most forcibly. 
It happens, though no one seems to have re- 
marked it, that La Guaira is the very du¢ados 
of the Venezuelan coast; for it lies half way 
between Cape Paria, on the extreme east, and 
Chichibocoa, on the extreme west, and just 
at La Guaira towers up La Silla, the tallest 
mountain between the Andes and the Atlantic ; 
| so that, instead of thinking of Venice, one cries 
‘| out with Humboldt, “The Pyrenees or the 
Alps stripped of their snows, have risen from 
the bosom of the waters.” Venezuela is a mis- 
nomer. The first Spaniards who came to the 
American coast, the Conquistadores, found the 
'| Indians of Maraycabo living in huts on piles 
\| in the lake, and so called that locality Vene- 
zuela; and the misnomer spread and spread 
till a region four times the size of Prussia 
came to be styled “Little Venice,”—a name 
which now comprehends a forest larger than 
France, steppes like those of Gobi, and moun- 
tain tracts which it would take many Swit- 
zerlands to match. 
|| But for the abominable saltatory movements 

of the Yiiez, I could have passed hours very con- 


| tentedly with a fragrant cigar in my mouth, 


| gazing from the sea at La Guaira, which is 
one of the most picturesque places in the 
world. Humboldt says there is nothing like it, 
save Santa Cruz, at the island of Teneriffe, 
where, as at La Guaira, the town, perched on a 
little rim of shore, at the foot of a tremendous 
peak, seems like a world’s finger-post pointing to 





the littleness of man and the greatness of nature. 
Once landed, much of the effect is lost. There 
is then no more such startling contrast be- 
tween the strip of white building at the sea’s 
level, and the huge blue black and green masses 
of rock and earth heaped up into the very clouds ; 
and it is no longer so easy to trace the long line 
of fortification mounting from height to height. 
Moreover, a mountain that starts up all at once, 
eight thousand feet from the sea, into the clouds, 
is a wondrous sight, and I looked and mused 
long. But my reverie was interrupted by those 
common-place, matter-of-fact fellows, the custom- 
house officers, who came on board punctually at 
six A.M., and showed at once that they had more 
of the Paul Pry than the poet in their natures. 
As nearly the whole revenues of the country, and 
the whole of their salaries (report says, some- 
thing more than the whole), are drawn from the 
custom-house, there was some excuse for their 
energetic proceedings, which would, no doubt, 
have terminated in a rigid scrutiny of my nume- 
rous boxes, had I not been armed with the name 
of commissioner and a diplomatic passport. At 
sight of that document, the official tartness of 
their aspect sweetened to a smile, and they in- 
vited me to go ashore in their large comfortable 
boat: no slight favour at such a place as La 
Guaira. 

Watching the auspicious moment when the 
frolicsome surge pitched the bow of the boat up 
within a foot of the landing-place on the pier, I 
made a spring, and was effectually prevented 
from falling back by half a dozen arms and hands, 
which snatched at every accessible part of me; 
one fellow, whose civility outran his discretion, 
giving me a sharp pinch as he clutched hold of 
my trousers. I was safe, however; I had landed ; 
I stood for the first time on American ground, 
and I felt myself in a glow—but less, perhaps, 
from enthusiasm than from the intense heat con- 
sequent on the exertion of jumping from that 
tossing boat. There was, in reality, no great room 
for enthusiasm. Some dingy buildings now shut 
out the view of the mountains, and the atmo- 
sphere was so close, and'so impregnated with the 
odour of decaying fish and other things still 
worse, that no enthusiasm could have withstood 
it. It would be well if the Venezuelans, so 
proud as they are of their country, so sensi- 
tive to the remarks of strangers, woufd prepare 
a cleanlier landing-place for their visitors. In 
other countries, foreigners who are to be pro- 
pitiated are presented with bouquets of flowers. 
Columbia welcomes the traveller with a bouquet 
of a different kind. They were working away at 
the wharf and breakwater, which had already, 
they said, cost one hundred thousand pounds, 
though I suppose a tenth of that sum would 
have more than covered the outlay in England. 
Earth was coming down in buckets, which 
travelled on long ropes fastened at a considerable 
incline to posts at an eminence across the road, 
where the men were at work. These buckets 
came along with an impetus sufficient, had they 
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struck a passer-by, to knock his brains out ; an 
accident which might easily have happened, 
for the ropes were stretched just at the height of 
aman, and no one gave any warning of their 
approach. On the left of the wharf was the 
harbour-master’s house, and a nondescript build- 
ing—something between an office and a fort, 
where a lot of Creole clerks were idling. In 
front, was the custom-house, and to the left of it 
the town. To the right, rose a long straggling 
line of filthy huts, swarming with naked darkie 
children. 

We walked straight to the custom-house, a 
strong useful building, but not picturesque. The 
superintendent, an official of no little rank, for 
the appointment is the usual stepping-stone to 
the portfolio of finance, received me in his shirt- 
sleeves, with the inevitable cigarette in his 
mouth, and on reading the letter of introduction 
Thad brought from a certain general, shook hands 
and told me he had been the general’s A.D.C. 
in the war just concluded. The sun was already 
disagreeably hot, and I was glad to hurry on a 
few hundred yards up the principal of the two 
streets—which, with a branch or two climbing 
the mountain’s base, form La Guaira—and take 
refuge in the hospitable house of the merchants 
to whom I was accredited. Having heard not a 
little of the wealth of the La Guaira merchants, I 
could not help venting my astonishment ina hearty 
caramba, when I entered the house. A huge outer 
door opened into a square court-yard, smelling 
strongly of turmeric, and half filled with bales of 
merchandise. The house was two-storied, the 
lower story containing a set of dingy offices, while 
the upper was divided into bedrooms, but the 
whole building looked so dirty and dilapidated, 
that I asked myself, “Can this be the resi- 
dence of a merchant prince?” One of the 
partners, in whose apartment I found a piano, 
books, and some neat furniture, explained the 
mystery. There are only three or four tolerable 
houses in La Guaira, and he had been im vain 
trying to get one. This was simply a ware- 
house, and the other partners lived at Caracas. 
Juan, a mulatto servant, and a nigger boy, 
now set to work to get the spare room ready 
for me, and raised such clouds of dust as choked 
off for a time the mosquitoes, of which the at- 
mosphere was full. They are a peculiarly sharp- 
stinging sort at La Guaira: small, speckled, and 
insatiable. 

I was now fairly installed. The first thing that 
struck me was the intense heat, I had not then 
read Humboldt’s Table, in which he compares the 
climates of Guaira, Cairo, Habana, Vera Cruz, 
Madras, and Abushahr, but without his assist- 
ance I arrived at his conclusion, that I was 
now in the hottest place in the whole 
world. Perhaps the best way of conveying to 
an European an idea of the heat, is to say 
that the mean temperature at La Guaira, in the 
coldest month, is four degrees of centigrade 
higher than that of the hottest month in Paris. 
If it be added that there are no appliances 





whatever to make things bearable—no good 
houses, no ice, no cold water, no shade, and no 
breeze, it will be possible to arrive at a faint notion 
of the reality. I was peculiarly well situated for 
promptly realising a just idea of the climate, for 
my room had but one small window, and when 
I opened it, there came. in a perfume which 
obliged me to close it again instantly. The 
locality was, indeed, not very agreeable. The 
house almost abutted on the mountain, which 
of course kept off every breath of air. On 
one side was a boys’ school, from which arose 
an incessant jabber, and on the ridge above 
us was a long building of very forbidding ap- 
pearance. 

* What place is that?” said I to Juan. 

“That, sir ?” replied he, with a beaming coun- 
tenance. “That is the Small-pox Hospital, but 
there ain’t no great number of cases there at 
present.” 

It was some alleviation of our misery that we 
took our meals in a building much higher up the 
hill, and, consequently, cooler than the ware- 
house in which we slept. The cuisine was tolerable, 
the poverty of the native supplies being eked 
out with European stores. The wine was hot; 


| but there were good Clicquot and Rhenish wines 


in abundance, and intense thirst made us indis- 
criminating. 

There are no Englishmen at La Guaira, and, 
consequently, no out-of-door amusements. No 
one walks, rides, rows, nor sails, for pleasure. 
The Europeans, who are chiefly Germans from 
Hamburg, confine themselves strictly to smok- 
ing, drinking, playing whist and billiards. It 
would be quite easy to have a good place for 


‘driving and riding by the sea-shore, but, every- 
‘body tries to make the approach to the sea as 


inaccessible as possible. 

In my first walk I took a look at the hotel, 
and saw ample reason for congratulating myself 
that I had found other quarters. It was a 
very poor posada indeed, and the reek of garlic 
made me quite giddy. Garlic, by-the-by, is 
as dear to a Venezuelan as the shamrock to an 
Irishman, and one feels surprised that it is not 
adopted as the national emblem. I was assured 
by a traveller that he had exhausted his inven- 
tive powers in devising means to escape eating of 
dishes flavoured with this herb, but all in vain. 
As a dernier ressort, and when half starved, he 
determined to live on eggs, but the fatal fra- 
grance pursued him still, much to his astonish- 
ment as well as disgust. At last, on carefully 
examining an egg before attempting to eat it, 
he found that the small end had heen perforated, 
and some of the favourite herb introduced by 
the innkeeper, who was resolved that the national 
taste should be vindicated, and that, too, ab ovo 
and in extremis. From the inn I went to make 
my first purchase, one naturally suggested to 
me by my visit to the posada. I went to 
buy some medicine at a botica, or apothecary’s 
shop. As my Spanish was not very profound, I 
was glad to find a German in the shop, and to 
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him I explained that I wanted a blue pill. 
Hereupon he took down a book of prescrip- 
tions, and set to work to find out how to 
make it. After some search, he began com- 
pounding the pills with pestle and mortar. As I 
had no great faith in his knowledge, I thought I 
would take a peep at the book, which was in Spa- 
nish, for, to quote a certain advertisement, “I 
could read and write Spanish, though I could 
not yet speak it.’ What was my horror, 
when I discovered that the apothecary was 
making me up a pill for leprosy! “Oh!” I ex- 
claimed, “ by-the-by, I think I won’t trouble you 
to compound that pill for me ;” and, snatching 
up a box, labelled “ Brandreth’s Pills,” I 
paid him for it, and walked off, too glad to 
escape. This German had, no doubt, failed in 
some other métier, and had taken up a trade 
in drugs without knowing much about them. 
Before I left America I saw empirics more than 
enough. 

After experiencing the disagreeables of the 
sea-shore promenade at La Guaira, I took to 
climbing the mountain for a constitutional. So 
disinclined are the Venezuelans to exercise, 
that I had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
a friend to accompany me. He was a very 
handsome, tall, well-made fellow, and the son 
of an-Englishman, but, having been born in 
the country, had much of the Creole indo- 
lence in his nature. We used to ascend about 
twelve hundred feet, and for that distance there 
was a succession of forts; one of these, the 
Cerro Colorado, completely commanded the town. 
These forts now lie in ruins, having been taken 
by the revolutionary forces in 1859. They had 
three columns of one thousand men each, and 
came down from the heights to the attack, 
About one hundred and fifty men were killed on 
both sides, and the dead were all buried in one 
common grave. The man who fought best in 
the whole force engaged, was a gigantic negro 
artilleryman on the side of the aristocrats, who 
occupied the forts. He did a good deal of exe- 
cution with his gun, which, even after he was 
wounded in many places, he continued to fire. 
At last he was struck on the back by a large 
ball from a swivel-gun, while he was in the act 
of re-loading his cannon. When they came to 
collect the corpses for interment he was 
found still breathing, and was taken to a doc- 
tor, from whom I heard the whole story, and 
who assured me that, though tetanus super- 
vened, the negro recovered from his wounds, 
“This,” said the medico, “was the only case 
of recovery from lock-jaw that I have ever wit- 
nessed,” 

After toiling up the mountain by a steep zig- 
zag path, we used to descend a ravine, in which 
flows a rivulet dignified by the name of the Rio 
de la Guaira. This stream is usually about ten 
inches deep, but sometimes is swelled by the 
rains into a formidable torrent. Thus, in 1810, 
it swelled suddenly, after a heavy rain in the 
mountains, to a stream ten feet deep, and swept 





away property to the value of half a million of 
dollars, as well as many persons, of whom forty 
were drowned. There isa sickly yellow-feverish 
smell in this ravine; nevertheless, numbers of 
people bathe in the pools it forms at every 
broad ledge of rock. One of these pools is 
called the Consul’s Bath, owing to a piece of 
scandal in which an English Lurline was con- 
cerned. Of the three routes to Cardcas from 
La Guaira, the shortest, but most difficult and 
dangerous, passes for some distance up this 
ravine. It is called the Indian’s Path, and is 
actually that which was used by the Indians 
before the Spanish conquest. Between it and 
the present coach-road is the road which was 
in use when Humboldt visited the country. 
I was anxious to make trial of all three, 
but being invited to breakfast at the Rin- 
con, or Corner, a pretty country-seat beyond - 
Maquetia, I determined to go by that road 
first. 

It was nine a.m., on the 10th of July, when 
I left La Guaira, accompanied by my friend 
and Juan. The sun was terrifically hot, but the 
prospect of being jolted over the chaotic road to 
Maquetia being more terrible still, we resolved 
to walk to the Rincon, and let the coach, which 
we had engaged for our exclusive use, pick us 
up there. The said coach appeared to be con- 
siderably smaller than the smallest four-wheeled 
cab in London, and was so vamped up, and 
moved so heavily, and with such a flapping of 
doors, that I quite agreed with Juan, when he, 
unconscious of a pun, called out to the driver 
to get on with his vampiro. We walked, as I 
have said, to Maquetia, and turned gladly out 
of its dirty streets up a lane bursting with 
flowering shrubs, which led to the Rincon, 
Presently, we were aware of two female figures 
ahead of us, the figures evidently of two young 
and well-shaped Creole ladies. Before long, one 
of them dropped a kerchief and a prayer-book, 
which I picked up, and found they belonged to 
la Sefiorita Trinidad Smith. Not being used to 
Spanish nomenclature, Trinity struck me as a 
curious christian name, but my friend told me it 
was nothing to what I should meet with. Thus 
Dolores, or Pangs, is a most favourite baptismal 
appellation; and even Dolores Fuertes, Strong 
Pangs, is not uncommon. These strange 
christian appellations sometimes yield a 
curious sense when added to certain proper 
names. C. gave me, as an instance, the 
case of a lady christened Dolores Fuertes, 
who married ‘a gentleman named Battiga, thus 
the whole name stood Strong Pangs of the 
Stomach. 

The Rincon is a pretty little country-house, 
very like an Indian bangla, at the foot of a deep 
ravine in the mountain. All around were trees 
and shrubs in profusion, so that it was really 
“life in the bush.” On my proposing to take 
a walk in the garden, the lady of the house 
said, very naively, that there were a great 
many snakes there, particularly rattlesnakes: an 
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observation which rather damped my ardour. 
The breakfast-party was large; there were 
ourselves, several Creole ladies and gentlemen, 
two French officers, and five children. Among 
the things at table with which I was not fami- 
liar, were a pdrga fish weighing fifteen pounds, 
the alligator, or, as it ought to be called, advo- 
cate’s pear, and the fruit of the passion-flower 
creeper, which is as big as a pumpkin, and not 
less insipid. The parga might be called the sea- 
perch for its colour, shape, and taste. It is 
common enough, and I had seen it before, but 
never of such a size. The alligator pear has 
been often described, and it is said that a good 
deal of practice in eating it is needed before 
a relish for it can be acquired. To me its 
flavour seemed to be a compound of the tastes 
of pumpkin, melon, and very mouldy Stilton 
cheese. 

At two P.M., our shambling equipage, the vam- 
piro, came flapping up to the door, drawn by 
three rat-like ponies, who, however, soon proved 
that they had some mettle in them. The road, 
which is about twenty-five feet broad, and not 
an intolerably bad one after fairly quitting Ma- 
quetia, skirts, in a perpetual zigzag, the eastern 
side of the great ravine called Quebrada de Tipe. 
The western side of this ravine, which is a mile 
or two broad, leads directly from Caracas to the 
Bay of Catia, already mentioned as a desirable 
harbour. Along this side of the ravine, surveys 
for a railroad were made by Stephenson, which 
have been repeated by a gentleman who arrived 
at Caracas at the same time as myself, The 
difficulties of this route for locomotives are, 
perhaps, not insurmountable, but they seem at 
least to be greater than any that have yet been 
overcome elsewhere. 

For the first thousand feet of elevation our 
progress was slow, as the clouds of red dust 
were literally suffocating, and the heat so great 
that even the case-hardened driver was fain to 
take things quietly. Besides, no little manage- 
ment was required in order to pass safely the 
strings of cattle, asses, and pedestrians, and the 
numerous carts we met or overtook. When 
once we had reached the elevation of a thousand 
feet, we perceived a marked change in the tem- 
perature, and began to be repaid for our pre- 
vious sufferings by a fine view over the Que- 
brada, the narrow line of coast and the ocean. 
The whole distance, between Maquetia and 
Caracas by this road, is about twenty miles, 
while, as the crow flies, from La Guaira to 
Caracas is not more than nine miles. Here and 
there we came to a venta, or poor inn, where 
the carters, carriers, and coachmen get a drink 
of aguardiente, or fire-water, as rum is here 
called, while their wretched animals take a few 
minutes’ rest, if rest that can be called which is 
robbed of its solace by the swarms of flies. At one 
place our coachman, an Italian (it is curious that 
the principal Jehus on this road are Italians), re- 
quested us to hold our noses, at the same time 
applying the lash vigorously to his ponies. As 





we galloped by, a flock of zamuros, or small vul- 
tures, rose from the body of a horse, which 
might very easily have been pitched over the 
precipice by ‘its owner; but no South American 
would ever think of giving himself alittle trouble 
to oblige the public. We stopped at a venta 
half way, and changed horses. Three or four 
rough-looking fellows, with guns and dogs, were 
smoking there. They said they had been out all 
day, and had killed four quail, and seex a few 
partridges. We had now ascended about five 
thousand feet, and it was comparatively quite 
cold. The road, too, was less steep, and we 
started with our fresh horses at great speed. 
This rate of travelling is not so pleasant on such 
aroad to those who cross it for the first time. 
The turns were so abrupt as to be quite invi- 
sible while one was approaching the precipice, 
from which they diverged almost at right angles. 
We seemed to be galloping straight into the 
abyss, and we did reach its very brink, and 
then swept round by a turn in the road, which 
only at that moment showed itself. Until 
habit deadens sensation, one cannot but feel a 
little nervous at such charioteering, and the 
more so as dreadful accidents have actually 
occurred. There are similar roads over the 
mountains in Peru, and it is said that a late 
president of that country got so alarmed on one 
occasion, that he shouted out to the youth who 
was driving, to stop. The mozo, however, 
rather enjoying the joke, drove on faster 
than ever, till the president, drawing out a 
pistol, called to him that he would shoot 
him dead unless he pulled up instantly. This 
was a hint not to be disregarded, so the 
youth obeyed, but turned round and said, 
with the usual freedom or impudence of the 
country, “Truly you’re a fine fellow to be Pre- 
sident of Peru, if you are afraid at such a trifle 
as this.” 

Two miles from the place of changing horses, 
the road begins to descend, and we went on with 
increasing speed. The road now grew narrower 
and narrower at every turn, and the view more 
confined. At length, about half-past five p.m., 
we came suddenly in sight of Caracas, which is 
not seen from any distance by this route. About 
fifty students, wandering in cap and gown along 
the road, were the first sign of our approaching 
the capital. We next plunged into some dirty 
lanes, and then suddenly emerged into the paved 
streets of the city. Along these, Francisco, our 
driver, urged his ponies with all the speed they 
could muster, at the same time cracking his 
whip with reports like those of a pistol, to 
announce his arrival. The result of all this 
energy was, that we were pitched against one 
another, and up to the roof of the coach, in a 
way that nearly dislocated our necks, and utterly 
destroyed any dignity that we might other- 
wise have assumed. The streets were full of 
holes, over which we bounded in the most un- 
pleasant fashion, till we pulled up dead, with a 
jerk that nearly sent us out of the windows, at 
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the door of St. Amande’s Hotel, where the Brazi- 
lian minister’s rooms had been engaged for 
me. 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BARBARA’S HISTORY.” 
—_—@——— 
CHAPTER LXXVI. THE CRY OF THE CHIU. 


THEIR path lay down by the shore, and the 
sun was low before they reached the house of 
which they were in search, It was a large, 
rambling, half-ruinous place, with the discoloured 
plaster all scaling away from the walls; an old 
stone trough standing out in the road close by, 
and bundles of stored hay and straw sticking 
out through the shutterless windows of the base- 
ment story. A few half-starved oxen were 
lying about on the scant sward behind the house ; 
a cock strutted on the dunghill before the door ; 
and two sickly-looking women plied their distaffs 
under the shade of a vine in a crazy little per- 
goletta, overlooking the sea. 

These women dropped their work with alacrity 
when accosted by ae Castletowers, and has- 
tened to provide the travellers with such poor 
fare as the place afforded. And it was poor 
enough: an omelette, a loaf of rye bread, a plate 
of salted fish, and a little fruit, was all they had 
to offer; but Saxon and Castletowers had not 
fasted all day for nothing. They feasted as 
heartily as if their table had been spread in the 
best hotel in Naples, and emptied a bottle of 
the thinnest country wine with as keen a gusto 
as if it had been “long imprisoned Ceecuban” 
or “ fiery Falernian.” 

When at length they had eaten and drunk 
and were satisfied, and had recompensed the 
good women of the house for their hospitality, 
it was quite dusk—the magical dusk of an ear 
autumn evening in south Italy, when the earth 
is folded to rest in a deep and tender gloom 
which scarcely seems like night, and the grass 
is alight with glowworms, and the air kindling 
with fireflies, and the sky one vast mosaic of 
stars. 

The difficult part of their undertaking was 
now at hand. Even in traversing the coast- 
road between the podere and that point where 
their boat lay moored, they had to exercise all 
the discretion of which they were masters. It 
was important that they should neither attract, 
nor seem to avoid, observation. They had to 
tread lightly, without risking the appearance of 
caution ; to walk neither slow nor fast ; to avail 
themselves of the shelter of every rock, and 
wall, and bush along the road, and yet not to seem 
as if they were creeping in the shade; and, 
above all, to keep open eyes and ears, and silent 
tongues, for fear of surprise. 

Going along thus, they soon left the solitary 
podere behind. There was no moon; but the 
darkness was strangely transparent, and the 
mountainous outlines of the twin islands, Ischia 
and Procida, were distinctly visible on the far 
horizon. Where the languid sea just glided to 
the shore, a shifting phosphorescent gleam 








faintly came and went upon the margin of the 
sands ; and presently, lying a little off, with her 
sails all furled like the folded wings of a sleep- 
ing bird, the Albula came dimly into sight. 

They paused. All was profoundly quict. 
Scarce a breath disturbed the perfect stillness 
of sea and shore. Now and then a faint shiver 
seemed to run through the tall reeds down by 
the water’s edge; but that was all. Had a 

ebble fallen, the young men must have heard 
it where the steed. 

“IT don’t believe there’s a living soul on this 
beach but ourselves,” whispered Saxon. 

“Heaven grant it!” replied the Earl, in the 
same tone, 

“ What shall we do next ?” 

“TI think we cannot do better than go down 
to the boat, and there lie in readiness for what- 
ever may happen.” 

They found the boat just where they had left 
it six or seven hours before, and their sailor 
lying in it at full length, fast asleep. Without 
rousing him, they crouched down in the shelter 
of the reeds, and waited. 

“ You have your revolver, Trefalden ?” whis- 
pered the Earl. 

“ Yes, in my hand.” 

“ And you can pull an oar, if necessary ?” 

* Of course.” 

The Earl sighed impatiently. 

“This cursed arm,” said he, “renders me 
more helpless than a woman. Hush! did you 
hear a footstep on the sand ?” 

“No; I heard nothing.” 

* Listen.” 

They listened breathlessly; but all was still, 
like death. 

“There is something awful in the silence,” 
said Saxon. 

“T wish to Heaven we knew what the signal 
would be,” muttered the Earl. 

And then they lay a long time without speak- 
ing or moving. 

“T feel as if my limbs were ossifying,” whis- 
pered the Earl by-and-by. 

“And I never longed so much in my life to 
do something noisy,” replied Saxon. “I am at 
this moment possessed by an almost irresistible 
impulse to shout ‘Viva Garibaldi!’ Hush! 
what’s that ?” 

It was a faint, plaintive, distant cry, like 
nothing that the mountaineer had ever heard 
before; but the Earl recognised it immediately. 

“Tt is only the chit,” said he. 

“The what ?” 

“The chit—a little summer owl common 
throughout Italy. I almost wonder we have 
not heard it before; though, to be sure, the 
season is somewhat advanced.” 

“The creature has an unearthly note,” said 
Saxon. “There, I heard it again.” 

“It seems to be coming this way,” said Cas- 
tletowers. 

He had scarcely spoken, when the melancholy 
call floated towards them for the third time. 
Saxon dropped his hand suddenly upon his 
friend’s shoulder, 
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“That is no owl’s cry,” he whispered. “It 
is a human voice. I would stake my life on 
it.” 

“No, no.” 

“T tell you, yes. It is the signal.” 

The Earl would not believe it; but Saxon 
imitated the note, and it was echoed immedi- 
ately. 

“There,” said he, “ I told you so.” 

* Nonsense; all owls will do that. I have 
made them answer me hundreds of times.” 

But Saxon pointed eagerly forward. 

* Look!” he said; “look, close under that 
wall yonder. Don’t you see something mov- 
ing? 

The Earl stared into the darkness as if he 
would pierce through it. 

“T think I do,” he replied; “a something— 
a shadow !” 

Shall we not show ourselves ?” 
“ Suppose it is a sentry! Try the cry 


Saxon tried the cry again, and again it was 
promptly echoed. He immediately roused the 


sleeping seaman, and stepped out cautiously | p 


beyond the shelter of the reeds. 

As he did so, the shadow under the wall be- 
came stationary. 

Then he listened, advanced a few paces, 
treading so lightly and swiftly that the sand 
scarcely grated under his feet; and, having 
traversed about half the intermediate distance, 
came to a halt. 

He had no sooner halted, than the shadow 
was seen to move again, and steal a few yards 
nearer. 

And now Saxon, watching the approaching 
form with eyes trained to darkness and distance, 
was struck with a sudden conviction that it was 
not Colonna. As this doubt flashed through 
his mind, the shadow stopped again, and a low, 
distinct, penetrating whisper came to him on the 
air : 

“Chi &?” 

To which Saxon, quick as thought, replied : 

‘* Montecuculi.” 

Instantly the shadow lifted its head, cried 
aloud, “Chit! chit! chit!” three times in suc- 
cession, and, leaving the gloom of the wall, 
came running up to Saxon where he stood. It 
was not Colonna, but a slight, active boy, clad 
in some kind of loose blouse. 

** All’s well,” he said,in Italian, ‘ Where is 
your boat ?” 

Close at hand.” 

“Ts all ready ?” 

a 

** Quick, then! He will be here instantly.” 

They ran to the boat. The lad jumped in, 
the sailor grasped his oars, Castletowers kept 
watch, and Saxon stood ready to shove off. 

Then followed a moment of anxious suspense. 

Suddenly the sharp, stinging report of a rifle 
— through the silence. ‘The boy uttered a 
half-suppressed cry, and made as if he would 
fling himself from the boat; but Saxon, with 
rough kindness, thrust him back. 





“You young fool!” said he, authoritatively, 
“sit still.” 

At the same moment they beheld the gleam 
of a distant torch, heard a rush of rapid footfalls 
on the beach, and saw a man running down 
wildly towards the sea. 

Saxon darted out to meet him. 

“ Courage!” he cried. ‘ This way.” 

But the fugitive, instead of following, stag- 
gered and stood still. 

*T cannot,” he gasped. 
Save yourselves.” 

A tossing fire of torches was now visible not 
a couple of hundred yards away in the direction 
of Cume, and more than one bullet came whist- 
ling over the heads of those on the beach. 

n the mean while, Saxon had taken Colonna 
up bodily in his arms, and strode with him to 
the boat, like a young giant. 

As he did this, a yell of discovery broke from 
the lips of the pursuers. On they came, firing 
and shouting tumultuously ; but only in time 
to see the boat shoved off, and to find a broad 
gap of salt water between themselves and their 


“T am exhausted. 


rey. 
“Viva Garibaldi!” shouted Saxon, firing his 

revolver triumphantly in their faces. 

. a the lad in the ene snatched it from his 
and. 

“Give me the pistol,” he said, “and help 
with the oars. How can we tell that they have 
no boat at hand ?” 

The boy now spoke in English, but Saxon 
scarcely noticed that in the overwhelming ex- 
citement of the moment. The voice, however, 
sounded strangely familiar, and had a ring of au- 
thority in it that commanded obedience. Saxon 
relinquished the weapon instantly, and flung 
himself upon his oars. The boy, heedless of the 
bullets that came pattering into the water all 
about their wake, leaned over the gunwale and 
discharged the whole round of cartridges. The 
soldiers on the beach, looking gaunt and 
shadowy by the waving torchlight, fired a part- 
ing volley. In the mean while, the boat bounded 
forward under the double impulse, and in a few 
more seconds they were, if not beyond range, 
at all events beyond aim in the darkness. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. A WET SHEET AND 
A FLOWING SAIL, 


Putuixe swiftly and strongly, the rowers 
threw a fierce energy into their work that soon 
left the reedy shore far enough behind. Each 
moment the glare of the torchlight grew fainter 
on the shore. Each moment the hull of the 
Albula seemed to become bigger and blacker. 
In the mean while, no one spoke. The boy, 
having fired out all Saxon’s cartridges, crept to 
Colonna’s side, and there crouched silently. 
The Italian had sunk exhausted in the bottom 
of the boat, and lay with his head and shoulders 
leaning up against the side; Castletowers 
steered, and the two others bent and rose upon 
their oars with the precision of automatons. 

Presently they shot alongside the yacht, and 





were hailed by the familiar voice of Saxon’s 
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honest master. Then a light flashed overhead, 
a rope was thrown and caught, a ladder lowered, 
and in a few seconds they were all on board. 

“Thank Heaven, you're safe!” exclaimed 
Lord Castletowers, turning to Colonna, as soon 
as his foot touched the deck. 

But the Italian leaned heavily upon his shoul- 
der, and whispered : 

“Hush! ‘Take me below. I am wounded.” 

“* Wounded ?” 

“Not so loud, I implore you—not a word 
here !” 

“ But not badly ?” 

**T don’t know—I fear so.” 

“Good God, Colonna !” 

The crew were busy hauling in the boat, and 
unfurling the sails. Even the boy and Monte- 
cuculi were doing what they could to help; for 
life and liberty depended now upon the speed 
with which they could put the yacht before 
what little breeze was blowing. They must get 
away, no matter in which direction. It was 
the one vital, imperative, overruling necessity. 

Under cover of the haste and confusion on 
deck, Lord Castletowers helped his friend down 
the cabin stairs, assisted him to the sofa, struck 
a light, and hastened to examine his wound. 

* Where are you hurt ?” he asked, eagerly. 

* Lock the door first.” 

Wondering somewhat at the request, the Earl 
obeyed. Then Colonna, with his own hands, 
opened the bosom of his shirt, and Castletowers 
saw that he was wounded just above the left 
breast, about an inch below the collar-bone. 
The spot where the ball had penetrated was sur- 
rounded by a broad purple margin; but there 
was very little blood, and scarcely any laceration 
of the flesh. 

“Tt does not look so bad,” said the Earl, 
“and seems scarcely to have bled at all.” 

“Tt is bleeding a replied Colonna, 
feebly. “ Give me a little brandy.” 

The Earl hesitated. 

“T am not sure that you ought to have it,” 
he said. 

“T must have it—I—L... . 

His voice faltered, anda ghastly look came 
upon his pallid face. 

*T will call Montecuculi,” said the Earl, with 
a throb of sudden, undefined terror. ‘“ He un- 
derstands these things better than I do.” 

Colonna half raised himself upon the couch. 

“No, no,” he gasped; “wait—do not 
PEP 

Then, making a desperate effort to articulate, 
~? to his throat, and fell back insen- 
sible. 

At this moment some one tried the cabin 
door Py > — and, finding it bolted, 
tapped loudly on the panels. 

The Earl mae re it. 

Run,” he cried, seeing the boy whom they 
had just brought off from shore; “ fetch some 
cold water—call Signor Montecuculi! Quick— 
the Colonna is badly wounded, and has fainted 
away !” 

But the lad, instead of obeying, thrust the 


” 





Earl aside, uttered a piercing cry, and flung 
himself upon his knees beside the sofa. 

“* My father !” sobbed he, passionately, “Oh, 
my father !”” 

Lord Castietowers drew back, full of amaze- 
ment and pity. 

* Alas!” he said, in a low tremulous tone. 
** Miss Colonna!” 


Tn the mean while, those on deck were moving 
heaven and earth to put as many miles of sea 
as might be possible between the yacht and the 
coast. The breeze was languid and fitful; but, 
such as it was, they spread their sails to it, and, 
tacking about, made some little progress. 

By degrees, the shadowy outline of the hills 
faded away in the darkness, and shortly after 
midnight a brisk south-west wind sprung up, as 
if on purpose for their service. 

All that night they ran before the breeze, 
making close upon fifteen knots an hour, and 
bearing right away for Corsica. All that night 
Giulio Colonna lay in the little cabin below the 
deck of the Albula, sometimes conscious, some- 
times unconscious, passing from fainting fit to 
fainting fit, and growing hourly weaker. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII, “THE NOBLEST ROMAN 
OF THEM ALL.” 


Patz, silent, unwearied, Olimpia sat beside 
her father’s couch through all the hours of that 
dreary night, wiping the cold dews from his 
brow, bathing his wound, and watching over 
him with a steady composure that never faltered. 
Sometimes when he moaned, she shuddered ; 
but that was all. 

Towards dawn, the Earl beckoned Saxon 
quietly away, and they went up on deck. The 
morning was now grey above their heads, and 
there was no land in sight. The breeze had 
dropped with the dawn, and the Albula was 
again making but little way. Both sea and sky 
looked inexpressibly dreary. 

“How does he seem now ?” asked Montecu- 
culi, hastening towards them. 

The Earl shook his head. 

“Sinking slowly, I fear,” he replied. ‘The 
fainting fits are longer each time, and each time 
leave him weaker. The last endured for twenty- 
seven minutes, and he has not spoken since,” 

_ Ferrareso threw up his hands despair- 
ingly. 

* Dio 1” he exclaimed; “that it should end 
thifs !” 

* And that it should end now,” added Castle- 
towers. “Now, when the great work is so 
nearly accomplished, and the hour of his reward 
was close at hand !” 

“ How does the signora bear it ?” 

* Like a Colonna—nobly.” 

“T will go down and share her watch while 
you remain on deck, It is something to look 
upon him while he is yet alive.” 

With this the young Italian stole gently down 
the cabin stairs, leaving Saxon and Castletowers 
al 


one. 
* Alas! Trefalden,” said the Earl, after a 
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long silence, “this is a calamitous dawn for 
Italy.” 

“Do ou not think he will live the day out ?” 

“T think that he is going fast. I do not 
expect to hear him speak again in this world— 
I scarcely expect to see him alive at noon.” 

“If we had only kept that surgeon with us 
one week longer !” 

“ Ay—if we had!” 

** Poor Olimpia !” 

“Poor Olimpia, indeed! I dread to think of 
all she has yet to suffer.” 

And they were silent again. 

“T cannot conceive what we are to do, Tre- 
falden, when—when it is all over,” said Lord 
Castletowers, presently. 

“ Nor I.” 

“He ought to rest with his own people; and 
it must be my task to eonvey his poor remains 
to Rome; but, in the mean while, what is to be- 
come of her?” 

*T can escort her to England.” 

‘Impossible, my dear fellow! You have not 
the time to travel slowly. You ought, even 
now, to be night and day upon the road; and, 
do what you will, may still be in London too 
late !” 

“Stay,” replied Saxon, quickly; “I can sug- 

est a plan. I know of two ladies—English 
adies—who are now residing at Nice. My 
cousin knows them well; and if Miss Colonna 
would consent to accept their protection _ till 
such time as you had returned from Rome, and 
could take her to Castletowers . . .” 

“ An excellent idea, Trefalden—nothing could 
be better!” 

At this moment Montecuculi came back, 
anxious and agitated. 

“You had better come down,” he said, ina 
low, awe-struck tone. “TI think he is dying.” 

**So soon !” 

** Indeed, I fear it.” 

They went. Colonna still lay as when they 
saw him last, with his head supported against a 

ile of pillows, and a blanket thrown across his 
feet and knees ; but it needed no second glance 
to see that a great change had taken place 
within the last half hour. A ghastly, grey hue 
had spread itself over his face; his eyes seemed 
to have sunk away into two cavernous hollows ; 
and his very hands were livid. For two hours 
he had not moved hand or foot. For more than 
two hours he had not spoken. His heart still 
beat; but, so feebly, that its action could with 
difficulty be detected by the ear, and not at all 
by the hand. He still breathed; but the lungs 
did their work so languidly, and at such long 
intervals, that a stranger would have taken him 
for one quite dead. Now and then, not oftener 
than once in every fifteen or twenty minutes, a 
slight spasmodic shudder, like the momentary 
rufiling of still waters, passed over him as he 
lay; but of this, as of all else, he was pro- 
foundly unconscious. 





“Has he moaned of late?” asked Lord 
Castletowers. 

Olimpia, with one of her father’s cold hands 
pressed between her own, and her eyes intently 
fixed upon his face, shook her head silently. 

** Nor moved ?” 

She shook her head again. 

After this, the Earl stood for a long while 
looking down upon the face of his early friend. 
As he did so, his eyes filled with tears, and his 
heart with sorrowful memories—memories of 
days long gone by, and incidents till now for- 

otten. He saw himself again a boy at Co- 
onna’s knee. He remembered boyish pleasures 
promoted, and vacation rambles shared. He 
thought of classic readings under summer trees ; 
of noble things said, and done, and hoped for; 
of high and heroic counsel solemnly given; of 
privations uncomplainingly endured ; of aspira- 
tions crushed; of arduous labour unrecom- 
pensed; of a patriotism which, however mis- 
taken in many of its aims, was as gallant and 
ardent as that of the noblest Roman of them 
all. Remembering these things—remembering, 
too, the open hand, the fearless heart, the un- 
stained honour which had characterised the 
dying man in every relation and act of his un- 
selfish life, the Earl felt as if he had never done 
justice to his virtues till this moment. 

“Alas, poor Italy!” he said aloud; aud the 
tears that had been slowly gathering in his eyes 
began to fall. 

ut at that word—that omnipotent word 
which for so many years had ruled the beatings 
of his heart, coloured his every thought, and 
shaped his every purpose—a kind of strange 
and sudden thrill swept over Colonna’s face. A 
livid mask but the instant before, it now seemed 
as if lighted from within. His _ quivered, 
his lips moved, and a faint sound was audible in 
his throat. 

“Oh God!” cried Olimpia, flinging herself 
upon her knees beside him, “he is about to 
speak !” 

The Earl held up his hand, in token of 
silence. 

At that moment the dying man opened his 
eyes, and a rapt, radiant, wonderful smile came 
upon all his face, like a glory. 

* Ttalia!” he whispered; “Italia!” 

The smile remained; but only the smile. Not 
the breath—not the spirit—not Giulio Colonna. 
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